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Railways Strangled and Railways Developed. 


EOPLE say that some 

b kinds of grass spread 
and flourish all the more 
| for ill-usage. Trampled 
yj beneath the hoof, nib- 
Y bled and bitten to the 
stump, the hardy plant 
clings with yet more 
tenacious grasp to the 
soil, and sends down 











its countless rootlets in | 
search of the moisture | 

<)) which may enable it to 
PTW repair its losses. Even. 
\ ( 7) ~ a en ~ — of | 
< Bo the remarkable July of| 
A C2 / (2) 1868, when so ew of 
our unirrigated pasturage 
has been unable to sup-| 
port the usual attacks of 
hungry cattle, from the 
\ effects of the yet fierce | 


result of six months of his stewardship which 
the Marquis of Salisbury has laid before the 
shareholders of the Great Eastern is not thus 
to be explained away. The stagnation of enter- 
prise, and the disquiet produced in men’s 
minds by the immense armaments of the 
military powers, have produced a natural 
effect on the general receipts of railways. In 
the week ending August Ist, 1868, the gross 
receipts of fourteen principal railways show a 
falling off of more than 1} per cent. as compared 
with the corresponding week in the preceding 
year. And this diminished receipt has been 
earned by the working of a length of lines 
exceeding that of the former period by more 
than 2 per cent. The juxtaposition of these 
two statements tells heavily against the share- 
holders. In the face of this general depression, 
the present management of the Great Eastern 
has secured an increase of something like 
15 per cent. in the net profits of the half-year. 
Of this large increase, the main part, in the 
opinion of the noble chairman, was due to 
@ genuine increase of traffic. There had been 
no increase in the suburban fares to any con- 
siderable extent. In some particular instances, 
where the fares had been disproportionately 
low, they had been raised; but the wise general 
principle of the management had been, that 
residential traffic ought to be respected. Lord 
Salisbury carefully guarded himself against being 
thought to refer to any other lines; but the 
contrast between this prudent and honest con- 
duct, and that which is rapidly emptying the 


with their fares? If it pays an independent 
company to insure passengers, for long and 
short journeys alike, at the respective charges of 
threepence, twopence, and a penny, for first, 
second, and third class passengers, how much 
better would it pay a company carrying on the 
traffic of a district to do so on their own 
behalf! If the additional pence were added to 
the fares it might be done by so proportioning 
the risk to the length of the journey as to 
make the increase almost insensible. But it 
would probably pay to grant a definite insured 
compensation without any increase of fares at 
all. If every passenger was informed, on the 
face of his ticket, that a certain sum was in- 
sured in case of his injury, from causes beyond 
his own control, while travelling by virtue of 
that ticket, and that the journey was under. 
taken on no other condition, the company being 
no farther responsible unless the passenger chose 
to insure for a higher sum, the great element 
| of legal squabble would be eliminated. On the 
| one hand, the care and vigilance of all the ser- 
| vants of the company would be stimulated by 
| the presence of a definite responsibility, which 
| they ought to have a direct interest in avoiding. 
| On the other hand, the social position, wealth, 
| or public utility of any sufferer of actual injury 
| could no longer be brought forward a8 an argu- 
/ment that the company should pay to him a 
| heavier fine for personal damage than it could 
be called on to pay to the poorer or more un- 
| friended individual who shared his misfortune. 

| We venture to suggest that the chairman, 








rage of the sun, we know | houses on the Sydenham hills, is as marked in who has shown us so admirably what six 
q\ that but a few days of its principles as in its results. It is only to the | months can effect, will take this question of in- 
steady rain are required impulse given by a competent head, who looked | surance into consideration. If he introduce the 
in order to reclothe the | to the bond yide improvement of an actual pro- | system on the Great Eastern, not only will 


landscape with verdure. | perty rather than to the profits derivable on/|fature dividends be swelled, but the share- 
A vitality like that of the grass of the field | the Stock Exchange, that we can attribute the | holders of other lines, and the travellers on 


attaches to the industrial growth of a great actualstateofthings. Fifty-two thousand pounds | other districts, will not be slow to follow tho 
people. This vitality is not the only point in | of increased revenue had been, earned without /example set by that which was, for so long a 
common between natural and political develop- | @ farthing of increased expenditure. Nor was time, the most unfortunate of English railways. 
ment. The analogy is so close that it can hardly | this all. Such had been the care of the officers. We cannot but contrast the good news thus 
be mere coincidence. A certain degree of free-|0f the company that, in consequence of the sent from the City Terminus Hotel with the 
dom and hard usage seems to be as necessary diminution in the number of accidents, there had chorus of discontent, anger, and deserved indig- 
to the sturdy growth of manufacturing and | been an actual decrease in expenditure. No pation which swells louder and louder from the 
productive enterprise as to that of the vegetable | less than fifteen thousand pounds had been gouth-Eastern district. It will, no doubt, be 
pasture on which so much of our sustenance *aved as compensation for accidents. There had fresh in the memory of our readers that we per- 
depends. The process of forcing is alike un- | been further a large diminution (5,6791. for the mitted ourselves to make certain predictions 
satisfactory in either case. Industry does not | half-year) in the bond-jide working expenses; and on this subject: of these, we regret to say, 
thrive under glass. On the contrary, there is | in renewal of working stock, and substitution | every day announces some new accomplishment. 
ample evidence that the attempt to protect, to, 0f new for old iron rails, an expenditure of ]¢ js nearly twelve months* since we pointed out 
direct, and to foster the employment of labour 17,0001. had been incurred and paid out of what was required for the proper management 
by artificial means only results in unhealthy and ‘revenue, which under the prevalent system of o¢ railway policy and railway traffic. To those 
unstable development. Remove legislative ob- |“ making things pleasant” would have been yemarks Lord Salisbury’s speech on the 7th of 
stacles, remove prejudice, remove ignorance, and hung, as an additional charge to “capital,” August gives a clear and faithful echo. More 
industry only asks to be let alone. Allow the around the neck of the helpless shareholder, recently+ we called attention to the effect on the 
sun to shine and the rain to fall, and the indus-| We call particular attention to the saving in gaburban growth of London which the short- 
trial harvest is sure. | the item of compensation. It is, as Lord Salis. | sighted and unscrupulous policy of the directors 

In no description of industrial undertaking has bury remarks, an unalloyed benefit, and one of the South-Eastern system of lines was calou- 
the truth of this view become so strikingly | which relieves the public as completely as it lated to produce. The verification of our fears 
evident as in railways. We have had ample | ‘oes the shareholders. But why should the con-| wag almost immediate. A rise of fares, which 
illustration of the ill effects of an attempt to tingency of such a charge be left to weigh upon may be called either vindictive or suicidal, was 
force prosperity. It is refreshing to be able to the company? Why should not each company ofected the moment that Parliament, against 
Contrast with the long tale of mismanagement become, as in other departments of commercial tho consistent opposition of Lord Redesdale, had 
and misfortune even a single instance of more | enterprise, their own insurers? It is true that assented to an increase of the maximum rates. 
prudent conduct. The change that has come) Vigilant care, good selection of officers, prompt | This increase has not been merely a return to 
over the circumstances of one of the most and efficient discipline, and, above all, substan- f,+0g established when there was not the urgent 


notoriously unfortunate of English railways, under 
the care of one able and disinterested con- 
troller, @& the strongest proof of the immense 
inherent vitality of the system of locomotive 
communication that has yet come to light. 
Railway chairmen and managers, like financiers 
on a more imposing scale, are often apt to take 
to themselves credit for a prosperity with which 
they have in truth but little todo. The honour 
which they have, on memorable occasions, 
Claimed or received, may remind us of the 
remark of Sheridan when the share of the 
Prince Regent, in the great events of 1814 and 
1815, was being discussed: “ What he most 
prides himself on is the late abundant harvest.” 
But the plain straightforward account of the 





tial encouragement for good conduct, form the 


most desirable elements of insurance against ac- | 
cidents, for which no money can adequately | 


compensate the sufferers. Bat this is not 
all. We can conceive of no reason why 
a company, first taking every proper and 
possible precantion against accident, should 
not further secure themselves against any un- 
certainty of claim in the event of accidents 
taking place. This sum of 15,000I. is not given 
as the total amount of compensation paid in the 
preceding half-year, but as the saving effected 
in this one item in the course of six months. It 
represents the insurance of 1,800,000 passengers 
at twopence apiece. Why should not the 





company combine a definite system of insurance 


fear of competition which led to a reduction, pos- 
sibly too great, but it has beena general aug- 
mentation to an extent ranging from 20 to 75 
per cent., that can only be considered as a breach 
of faith with residential travellers. As against 
the public, the South-Eastern directors—we 
speak not of one line alone, but of the group of 
lines—have assumed an attitude of open and 
contemptuous hostility. We do not think that 
this is their chief blunder. In our opinion their 
policy cannot pay. Cost of transit to or 
from the metropolis has become an outlay 
which is so closely connected with rent that 





* See vol, xxv., p. 653. t See p. 521, ante, 
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the two items of expenditure must be classed 
and considered together. So much per quarter 
for rent and taxes, so much for railway ticket, 
is the cost of a house at Sydenham as compared 
with one elsewhere. Stability of outlay is a 
matter of the last importance to persons of 
limited income. Landlords are prevented, partly 
by agreement, partly by a due sense of their 
own interest, from capricious and undue increase 
in the rent they demand. If that portion of the 
annual expenditure which goes into the coffers of 
the railway/ company is made the subject of rash 
experiment, landlords will be the ultimate, as 
tenants are the immediate, sufferers. We hear 
already from the house-agents that the empty 
houses in this healthy and agreeable suburb are 
numbered by hundreds. This means the arrest 
of the builder. Lodgers are making off in swarms, 
and a desolation which will be felt in the divi- 
dends of the ill-managed railway companies 
seems to be in course of active accomplishment 
in this ill-used district. 

The improved state of affairs in the Eastern 
Counties, which the Marquis of Salisbury has 
made public, leads us to supplement the remarks 
we formerly made on the influence exerted by 
the management of the different great railway 
lines on the suburban development of London. 
There can be no doubt that, in the possession 
of stations at London Bridge, at Cannon- 
street, at Ludgate-hill, and at Charing-cross, 
the South-Eastern lines possess an enormous 
advantage over all other railways—an advantage 
which, by their arrangement of up and down 
lines, they have done their best to neutralise. 
The access to the Eastern Counties terminus is 
simply detestable. For residential traffic it is | 
one of the worst of any metropolitan line. What 
may be the arrangements referred to by Lord. 
Salisbury as pending with reference to metro- | 
politan extension, time will show. But while the | 
liability which has been incurred in this respect | 
has hung like an incubus on the prospects of | 
the Great Eastern, it cannot be doubted that 
any reasonable mode of bringing the Shoreditch | 
terminus within readier reach of the Bank of | 
England would be an enormous advantage to | 
the traffic of the line. Suburban extension, | 





guidance of the most ordinary pradence, it is 
remunerative to provide for the wants of the 
fature, enterprise will reawaken. While the 
old spirit of vindictive strife, or of grasping 
speculation, presides over the councils of a rail- 
way system, the shareholders will suffer, the 
local interests will suffer, and the future develop- 
ment of the country will be, to that extent, 
checked. While a wise and energetic manage- 
ment develops the true sources of income the 
reverse will take place. To earn fifty-two 
thousand pounds more, by an expenditure of 


nearly six thousand less, is not discounting the | po 


future (the usual habit of railway directors), but 
making amends for the follies of the past by the 
best use of the present. It is an indication, and 
something more than an indication, that a 
prosperity equal to that which we so rashly 
tampered with in 1845 is yet in store for the 
railways of this country, if only we do not 
continue to repel it. The natural increase 
of the population alone will add ten per cent. 
to our traffic returns in ten years. But the 
increase of the travelling tendency of the 
population has been and will continue to be 
immensely greater than that of the population 
itself. There are no signs that this increase 
is likely to be checked. The falling off that 


has coincided with so much financial distress | 


has been comparatively small. Every fresh 
facility that is offered to communication, whether 
it be a railway through the Alps, a canal through 
an isthmus, or a cable under the ocean, pours a 
fresh stream of traffic on the English lines. The 
ultimate development of the railway system is as 
yet unapproached. The light branch lines, which 
the ill-advised standing orders of Parliament 
as yet prohibit, will be demanded, sooner or 


later, by the necessity of the case, and by the good | 
sense of the public. It can hardly be thought too | 


sanguine an estimate of the future to anticipate 
that this natural completionof the railway system 
will add as much to the actual resources of the 
country as our 14,000 miles of trunk lines have 
already allowed us to do. On the one hand, we 
have the demands of common sense, the re- 
sults of experience, and the fair prospects of the 
future; on the other, we have the resistance 


driven from Surrey and from Kent, would freely | offered by the ruthless, selfish, gambling spirit 
take place along the highway into Essex, if the which has thrown away so many millions that 
great disadvantage of the starting-point were re-| might have been remuneratively employed. It 
moved. The Great Eastern is singular in this is important for all practical men to have clear, 
disadvantage ; for although the Great Western | definite, and accurate ideas on this important 


has not yet pushed its terminus farther than the 
spot selected by Brunel for his noble station, it 
is in connexion, though not in what may be 
called organic connexion, with the heart of 
London by means of the Metropolitan. Euston- 
square, not a very central station, was not the 
first terminus of the London and North-Western ; 
and the residential traffic on this line is at a mini- 
mum as compared with that commanded by more 
accessible termini. Still the London and North- 
Western has its feeders independent of Euston- 
square, and from the neighbourhood of Camden 
Town to Willesden and Kensal-green the rail- 
way service is becoming more and more adopted. 
The terminus of the Eastern Counties line alone 
remains where it was fixed in 1835, without aid 
from interosculating lines. This has been, there 
can be no doubt, a serious injury to the share- 
holders. The stream of direct traffic is enor- 
mous. The eastern portion of London is served 
not inadequately by the Shoreditch station. But 
the due development of the species of traffic 
which Mr. Watkin and his friends are doing their 
best to drive from the lines under their contro! 
will never take place on the Eastern line until 
some better arrangement is made for pouring it 
into the very heart of the City. 

It may be thought that these remarks are of 
more immediate value to the shareholders on the 
lines, of which we have thus compared the 
management and the prospects, than to our 
general readers. We do not share that opinion. 
To all those who are interested in building, whe- 
ther as constructors or architects, the matter is of 
primary importance. In all that description of 
building enterprise which is to any extent 
speculative, even within the most legitimate 
bounds, the investigation of the circumstances 
which control the future development of cities 
and towns is of the highest importance. In the 
paralysis which has fallen on our engineering 
enterprise, inquiry as to the proper method of 
developing the traffic of a district is of no less 
importance. Sooner or later the engineer will 
again be at work, to carry out the great necessity 
of the day, the supply of the readiest means of 
intercourse between district and district. When 





the public becomes convinced that, under the 


subject. 








THE THORNEY ISLAND CAMPO SANTO. 


Tue facile pen of the very reverend historian 
of Westminster Abbey has made to the public, 
in the columns of the daily press, an appeal on 
a subject not unfamiliar to our readers. It is 
not because the project of a Campo Santo, to be 
constructed at Westminster, in the form of a 
cloistered enclosure connected with the old con- 
ventual buildings, has been indicated in our 
columns, that we shall be found silent when the 
official guardian of the Minster, and representa- 
tive of the mitred abbots of the spot, becomes 
the advocate of the scheme. The idea is not 
only one worthy of the associations and of the 
history of the locality, but is to a certain extent a 
necessary consequence of the architectural move- 
ment now actually in progress. With the entire 
area from the Church of St. Martin and the 
north side of Trafalgar-square to the Palace of 
the Legislature rebuilt or rebuilding, it is im- 
possible that the mean and dingy tenements 
that now squat beneath the shadows of the 
Victoria Tower should be allowed long to remain 
as they are, or should be reconstructed under 
any supervision but such as shall bring the new 
structures into harmony with the Palace and the 
Abbey. 

The Dean of Westminster speaks of a con- 
nexion between the proposed new cloister and 
Poets’-corner, and refers to the restoration of the 
chapter-house as affording facilities to the archi- 
tect for this purpose. It would be interesting 
to observe how it is proposed to deal with the 
exigencies of this hallowed spot in a mode at 
once structurally and ewsthetically satisfactory. 
A difficulty here presents itself to the casual 
observer. To say the least, the position of the 
pier which supports one of the new flying but- 
tresses of the chapter-house comes into very 
inelegant juxtaposition with one of the but- 
tresses of the Abbey. A collection of nooks and 
corners is apparent, with which no small 
amount of architectural skill is required satis- 
factorily to deal. It is always easy in such 





circumstances to criticise,—easier to do go, 
perhaps, than to suggest improvements ; but the 
present aspect of the buildings is not such ag 
would have satisfied either the founders or the 
restorers of the Abbey, still less the founders of 
that noble chapel which, if of an inferior style 
of architecture, is still the very central feature 
of the spot. Had a cloistered approach from 
Abingdon-street been designed in connexion 
with the restoration of the chapter-house, 
means might have been devised for avoiding an 
inelegance which we can only consider as tem. 
rary. To work bit by bit was the plan 
adopted by the great builders of our cathedrals 
and minsters, and by this expedient alone were 
the purses of the founders and enlargers of the 
religious edifices enabled to arrive at the impos. 
ing grandeur of their completed works. But 
the partial progress was that of execution rather 
than of design. In any modification or combina- 
tion of original work the additions were planned 
on a well-digested scheme, however slowly that 
scheme may have been carried out. One bishop 
or abbot might build a nave, his successor might 
raise the transepts, or even, as at Exeter, pierce 
bold arches through the walls of the twin towers 
when he lengthened the main axis of the build- 
ing, and then raise a tower to a commanding 
height, for the adequate support of which the 
original foundations were laid; but an original 
design, or a development of the original design 
in harmony with its idea, has always presided 
over such serial work, when it has been develop- 
ment and not patchwork. 

In the present state of the restoration of the 
chapter-house this harmony is by no means 
visible. We speak with all reserve of the plans 
ofa distinguished architect, when the conception 
of their ensemble is only arrived at from the 
otherwise unexplained forms that issue from the 
labours of the mason. Had the flying buttress 
to which we more particularly allude been 
situated in a similar position with regard to 
the chapels of a cathedral in Italy, or in any of 
the great stone-building countries, to that which 
it occupies in Westminster, we should have been 
sure that it was only one of those temporary 
piers which the masons of those regions 80 
rapidly erect, and that, the roof of the chapter- 
house completed, the thrust of that particular 
angle would have been met by the imposition 
of perpendicular weight, or by some other de- 
vice known to the cunning of such builders as 
those of Gloucester Cathedral, and that the plain 
and awkwardly-situated pier would have then 
been removed. As it is, we can only express a 
hope that the plan of the architect is not yet re- 
vealed to the bystander, and that it is not in- 
tended that the worshipper or the visitor should 
reach the north-eastern entrance of Poets’- 
corner by threading a zigzag course between 
blocks of stonework and receding angles, that 
would unavoidably become receptacles of 
nuisances. f 

The very word of Campo Santo carries back 
the memory to the graceful cloisters at Pisa, 
famous for the fine frescoes of the monastic 
Orcagna. Cloisters are not foreign to West- 
minster. To the south of the abbey we have 
the ancient cloistered arcade of the former 
monks, well worthy of the most reverent yet 
efficient restoration. Across the great line of 
thoroughfare we have an example of a most 
successful treatment of the same architectural 
feature. In the cloistered arcade bounding the 
former Old Palace-yard we have, indeed, an 
effect not contemplated by the architect. The 
weeping of moisture (probably from concrete 
above) through the stone voussoirs of the gutters 
in question has encrusted them with quaint 
patterns of the salts of lime or of magnesia. 
The effect at the present time is that of clouded 
and variegated marble; and the observer who, 
in a vain attempt to obtain some point of view 
from which the aspect of the Peel statue (re- 
cently erected with its back to all comers who 
enter the railed courtyard of Westminster Hall) 
may look anything but hideous, will be struck 
by the fantastic and undesigned beauty thus 
imparted to the otherwise beautiful perspective. 

Of any comprehensive and successful method 
of dealing with the requirements of the environs 
of Westminster Abbey, there can be no doubt 
that the element of cloistral arcades must form 
an important feature. We are not now offering 
a design, or suggesting a finished plan: that 18 
the duty of the architects to whom the treat- 
ment of the subject may be entrusted. : 
cloister suggested by Dean Stanley is to the 
south, not to the north, of the Abbey. But 
it becomes almost daily more evident that, 
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whatever may be the work of the rebuilder, 
that of the demolisher must be unsparing. The 
site now in course of clearance and of re- 
arrangement extends from the Victoria Tower 
to Leicester-square. Little by little, with more 
or less forethought, all mean, paltry, and in- 
congruous building over that area is doomed to 
destruction. 

The point which is, at the present stage of the 
affair, most important to consider, is that of a 
wise, comprehensive, provident plan. Details, 
even details of the first magnitude, may be filled 
in year by year, decade after decade, or even 
century after century. But unless the fore- 
shadowing of the magnificent ensemble which, if 
England does justice to her history and to her 
fature, will hereafter group around the tombs of 
our kings, be grasped in time, it is possible that 
partial work may be so conducted as to stand in 
the way of the future whole. Such are the 
statues and drinking-fountains that spring up 
like mushrooms, each from its own independent 
stem, without any systematic arrangement or 
actual unity of idea. Such are the diagonal roads 
constructed across a spot where either a plain, 
unbroken area, or a turfed lawn, broken only by 





chapels, monuments, or other erections in har- 


THE FAIRFORD GLASS AND ALBERT 
DURER. 


WE ended our notice last week of the doings 
of the British Archwological Association in 
Cirencester with the reading of the paper on 
the Painted Glass in Fairford Church, by Mr. 
Holt.* On the following day (the 12th) the 
places visited included Fairford Church, and 
we purposely keep separate this portion of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Holt, in face of the windows, repeated 
and strengthened his statement at great length. 
We can give but portions of his statement. He 
said he believed that Albert Durer received the 
order from John Tame to execute the windows 
according to certain dimensions furnished by 
the architect. He selected his subjects from the 
Old Testament, the Apocryphal Gospels, and | 
the New Testament. The first window was a_ 
representation of the Temptation of Eve. The | 
peculiarity of this picture was essentially that | 
of Darer. Up to the time of Durer nobody,—at 
least of the German school,—had ever repre- 
sented the serpent of the peculiar form given to 
it here. The foliage of every leaf was finished 
in a marvellous manner, and the whole of the 





curtains into the form of chandeliers covered 
with baize. In that instance he borrowed from 
Martin Schén, who was the first artist who pro- 
duced that species of bed with the curtains so 
looped up. He (Mr. Holt) had made a very 
careful search at the British Museum, and, 
through the kindness of Mr. Reed, had every 
facility offered to him; but nowhere until the 
time of Martin Schén could he find the same 
arrangement of the canopy and curtains. In 
the picture of the Birth of the Saviour, in the 
next window, the Virgin was a very fine type, 
marvellously left us, of Albert Durer’s work. 
Those who knew the type which he had adopted 
for his Virgin would not disagree with him (Mr. 
Holt) in ascribing the present figure to Albert 
Durer. One of the attendants was handing to 
the Virgin the Babe, which was a bambino 
wrapped up in swaddling clothes, and the 
mother was in the act of receiving it with her 
right hand. The type of the dress was essen- 
tially that of Nuremburg, and the mode in 
which the details were treated was peculiar to 
Durer. He would ask the visitors to lament 
with him that small portions of the glass belong- 
ing to other pictures had been inserted at wrong 
places for the mere purpose of filling up. The 


mony with the same, should stretch from the detail of the subject was worked out with very charming picture of the Presentation of 
Abbey to the rear of Great George-street. The | wondrous precision, the greatest care being | the Virgin was the first known representation 
great point which we are anxious to urge is the | bestowed upon every portion. Nothing was of that subject by Albert Durer. In this case 
cause of development against cobbling. It is | passed over in a slovenly spirit, but everything | the nimbus had been slightly damaged. In one 
the long-thoughted previsiou of the founders of | appeared as if the artist had thrown his whole | window there was a figure which might repre- 
our cathedrals that we are anxious to see substi- soul into the work. As he (Mr. Holt) had | sent St. Christopher, but he (Mr. Holt) could not 
tuted for the results of a catch-party act. | stated on the previous evening, he laid claim on | speak positively on the point, because it occupied 

This prevision is evinced by Dean Stanley. | behalfof Albert Durer to his being the personwho | different position from that in which St. 
“The Abbey,” he tells us, “is not yet filled.” | produced the block-books then exhibited. That |Christopher was usually placed in Roman 
Yet “the space allotted in the Abbey to the graves claim he knew would be most strenuously op- | Catholic churches ; but it was impossible not to 
and monuments of illustrious men is yearly be- | posed. The error as to the authorship of that identify the figure as one of Albert Darer’s. It 
coming more and more narrow.” “We must | book arose thus. A certain print, known as “ St. | was in the frontispiece of the “ Biblia Pauperum ;” 
look forward to the future.” The idea, there- | Christopher,” bears date 1423, and the argument but, as Durer was not apprenticed to the wood- 
fore, of providing a spot, not for the entombment, was that the state of art displayed in that “St. engraving, that book remained without date or 
but for the worthy memorial of gréat men, is Christopher” under the date of 1423 showed place or printer’s name, as the publication of 
one that may be almost called instinctive. Our a decided superiority of intellect and execution | engravings by a man who was not entitled by 
climate demands vertical shelter for statues. when compared with the engravings in the apprenticeship to produce them would, ifknown, 
Even the noble material of bronze is surely, if block-book, and hence the date of the block- have involved heavy penalties. It was errone- 
slowly, corroded by exposure in the streets of book must have been 1380 or 1400. In fact, the ously believed that there were guilds of painters 
London. Marble, or stone of any kind, rapidly literati could fix its date at any year from 1380) and other trades at Nuremburg at that time ; 
passes from the state of portraiture to that of |to 1420. Now, he had had the misfortune to | but everything was regulated by the municipal 
scarecrow-ism. St. Paul’s is invaded in a man- dispute that date, and a great deal of obloquy | council. _The only thing that was free was art; 
ner which we must be pardoned for questioning had been cast upon him in consequence; but but printing was then a trade. It had not then 
in more than one instance, and St. Paul's will believing his objection to be valid, he had the been emancipated from the province of trade, 
never rank in the minds of Englishmen as the courage to adhere to it, and still did so. He/|and dignified as a professional art. In the 
equivalent of Westminster. We cannot, there- fearlessly declared the date of that “ St. Christo- | “‘ Marriage of the Virgin,” the persons repre- 
fore, regard the question of the Campo Santo of pher” to bea forgery, and that the print was, in| sented were Mary, Joseph, the high priest, 
Thorney Island as either a fancy or a crotchet. fact, executed by Albert Durer himself, at Col- /and an attendant. The hair of the Virgin was 
We look at it as one of those things which, well mar, in 1493. The manner in which that/such as vo hand but Durer’s had ever 
or ill considered, the future will certainly bring forgery was committed was a starting-point , attempted up to his time. There was scarcely 
forth. And if such be the case, the time for con- | which must be well understood. By a stroke of any representation of the Virgin which he 
sidering it is the present. We have our hand | the pencil the clever dealer at Buxheim, where | did not attempt. The head, in this instance, 
to the work. Demolition on one part, building Heinken got the print, added seventy years to could belong to no earthly creature but Durer, 
on the other, is active and energetic. The nation the date. By one movement of the hand he but there was an instance in which it was 
is feeling after some certain guidance in the | converted mecccxciii into mcececxxiii. It must be | made use of in 1510. In the marriage picture 
matter of taste. Recourse to the services of borne in mind that no second copy of the “St. there were farther touches of the apprenticed 
private members to compei from so inadequate | Christopher” was known to exist. He (Mr. Holt) | goldsmith, namely, in the bend and the finish of 
a tribunal as the House of Commons the con- contended that the print was executed by Durer the chain. It was in the details that we must 
demnation of an enormity erected by supplies is | himeelf at Colmar, at the time he was on a visit | look for Albert Durer. It was in the marvellous 
altogether unworthy of a civilised people. What to the brothers of Martin Schén, who resided minutia that this great artist was to be found. 


would the architectural glories of Italy or of there. In the multitude of representations of | When the peculiar condition of the Virgin at 
was remembered, 





Germany have been if such judges had sat upon | St. Christopher there was only this and one the time of her marriage 
‘other which had two doggrel lines in Latin | those who had an artistic soul could not help 


the questions of the safety of the Campanile of 
Pisa or the position of the Horses of the Sun 
before the palace of the Bourbon kings? Haste, 
and party fend, and rampant dilettantism, are 
all active in their opposition to the architectural 
ennoblement of London. The present oppor- 
tunity is unique. We do not urge that it should 
be hastily or rapidly exhausted. But it is im- 
possible for us to be too careful that it should 
not be thrown away. With the land area from 
Trafalgar-square to Westminster so covered as 
to harmonise with the waterside elevation be- 
tween the bridges, London will present a nucleus 
of architectural splendour not unworthy jof 
the Victorian age. 








New Act on THE REGULATION oF RatLways.— 
The Act to amend the law relating to railways 
(30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 119) has just been 
printed. There are forty-six sections in the Act. 
Railway companies are to be liable during sea- 
transit as carriers. They are when required to 
furnish particulars of charges for goods. After 
the 1st of April next communication between the 
passengers and the company’s servants is to be 
provided under a penalty not exceeding 101. for 
each case of default. Any passenger who makes 
use of the meartis of communication without 
reasonable and sufficient cause shall be liable for 





each offence to a penalty not exceeding 51, 


underneath them; and this engraving was exe-| 


cuted upon paper exactly similar to and bearing | 
the same water-mark as that used by Albert 

Durer in 1493. The only other artist who ever 
produced a St. Christopher with the Latin lines 
was a friend of Durer, and copied from Durer’s 
work. The block-books were executed by Albert 
Durer in 1494 or 1495 at the latest. In almost 
every instance the block-book was the founda- 
tion from which Albert Durer derived his design 
for these windows. The first subject in the 
windows was the Temptation of Eve; and the 
question would arise how far the slightest 
originality could be claimed for Durer if he 
executed the windows and not the block-book. 
Between the window and the block-book 
there was the smallest conceivable variation 
in treatment, but in spirit they were identical. 
One very distinctive ground on which he claimed 
Durer as the painter of the lights in the window 
just examined was, that they represented scenes 
which no other German ever painted until some 
years after 1500. He was bound to acknowledge 
that the subject was very differently treated by 
Durer himself in the year 1510. In the picture 
of the Birth of the Virgin were some very dis- 
tinguishing marks of Durer’s work. One was to 
be found in the shape of the bed, the arrange- 
ment of the canopy, and the tucking up of the 








7 * See p. 698, ante, 


being struck by the glorious style of the 
composition as displayed in the folds of 
the drapery, and the whole arrangement of 
the scene. The description of this picture 
given in the supposed manuscript of Sir 
Edmund Tame was as follows:—“ Next is 
Joseph and Mary going to be contracted. 
There is [sic] the contractor and the witnesses 
to the contract.”” The Annunciation window was 
the finest of the series. Martin Schén was the 
source from which Albert Durer derived his 
inspiration for that particular window. Martin 
Schén was Durer’s idol. He was a very cele- 
brated painter at Colmar, and he might be said 
to be the greatest engraver on copper that had 
lived up to that period. Martin Schon and Albert 
Durer’s father were very old friends ; and it did 
not require a great stretch of the imagination 
to conceive that as Martin Schén prodaced his 
engravings they would somehow find their way 
to Nuremburg and come into the hands of 
young Durer. The studies of Albert Durer were 
founded on the works of Martin Schén, who had 
treated the Annunciation in a manner similar to 
that which characterised this window, with the 
exception that Schin had placed his Virgin in a 
standing posture. There were further traces of 
the goldsmith. None but a practised hand could 
have given due effect to the chain. The hair, 
again, was such as no hand but his had ever 


previously produced. 
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Mr. Niblett called attention to an inscribed 
tablet at the back of the bed in the painting. 

Mr. Holt said that no other artist but Durer 
used that tablet. He would show it in a dozen 
instances from the Nuremburg Chronicle. In the 
next painting (the Visit of the Wise Men to 
Christ) was another type of Durer. There was 
the first marked nimbus to the Babe. Nobody 
used that but Durer. He thoroughly believed 
all he had been stating. Every little detail in 





those windows could be identified with Durer. 


made of worked wood, which appeared to have 
been planed or sawn. The trees on which the 
malefactors were crucified were of wood in its 
natural rough state. From the head of the 
penitent thief there issued a small white body, 
emblematic of his soul, which was conveyed to 
the Paradise which the Saviour promised; and 
on the other side, from the head of the other 
malefactor, there was issuing a black body, 
emblematic of the blackness of his sin. These 
bodies would be scarcely seen or comprehended 


There was the Nuremburg treatment of the unless specially pointed out; but, fortunately, 
trees. It was not everybody who had adopted we had a drawing by Albert Durer himself, 
that style, common as it seemed. Some of the’ signed in 1514, in which the Saviour was repre- 





Flemish artists adopted it 150 years after sented as crucified on the worked wood, while 
Durer’s days; but then they were all mad on the thieves were on the rough wood; and here) 
copying him. He formed the model for imita- were a white child, emblematic of purity, and a | 
tion, and did to this hour. The next subject black child, emblematic of sin, issuing from the | 
was the Adoration. There, again, the gold- heads of the repentant and the unrepentant | 
smith’s work was most elaborately done. All sinners. Now, considering, as he should strongly | 
this work was entirely sui generis, and its mar- contend,that Albert Durer executed these windows 
vellous detail compelled admiration. The cos- somewhere about the year 1500, and that he did | 
tume was the Nuremburg costume of the period. not make that drawing until 1514, and that he 
Here, again, was the nimbus of Albert Durer. had never been in England at all, we must con- 
It was seen a little more prononcé in another clude one of two things—either that he was a 
picture. The horse’s head was a remarkable vile plagiarist, or that he was the inventor of 
type of Durer. He was not at that time cele- these devices. The treatment of the subject in- 
brated for animal painting; but the head bore the two cases was identical. The Virgin Mary | 
unmistakable traces of the hand of the master. was represented as being supported by John. 
The Star of Bethlehem was not to be found in The richness of the drapings was essentially 
the picture. In the Presentation of the Infant Durer’s; and one would swear to the horses 
Saviour and Purification of the Virgin the being Durer’s, and nobody else’s. Nobody in 
characteristic nimbus occurred. It was used painting ever indulged in the angles and points, 
by nobody but Durer, and by him only for in the folds of the dresses, as did Durer. The 
ten years—between 1490 and 1500. The angels in this picture were the true type of 
woman with the doves could not be mis- Albert Durer’s work. The whole composition of 
taken by anybody who had studied his works. the picture was so essentially that which was 
Neither this nor the treatment of Joseph set forth in the drawing which was indisputably 
could be imputed to any one else. The archi- Darer’s that it would be almost a waste of time 
tecture of the Temple and the form of the to contend against the authenticity of this pic- | 
altar were essentially the composition of Durer, ture as Durer’s production fourteen years before 
aud formed a very fine production. This paint-| he made the drawing. The nimbi corresponded, 
ing could not be sufficiently admired. It was, and the treatment was the same in both. 
perhaps, one of the finest in the church; and The more these windows were studied—which 
here, again, the influence of Martin Schén was he hoped they would be by everybody—the more 
shown. Martin Schén was the first artist who certainly would the student be convinced that 
depicted an angel in the tree pressing down the in these pictures Fairford possessed a treasure | 
branches to enable Joseph to gather the fruit. which all the world might envy ; and that there 
He (Mr. Holt) did not at all object to his words did not exist in all England, except on a very 
being taken down by any one in the church. No small scale indeed, any other windows to be 
one pricr to Martin Schin had so represented compared with these as specimens of German 
that subject. He was absolutely the first who art. The moment the existence of these win- | 
introduced the angel into the branches of the dows became known to the Continent, he would 
tree. Albert Durer adopted that idea. The/| venture to say that Fairford would see in one 
difference between Schén’s engraving of that | week more foreign faces than she had ever seen | 
subject and Durer’s representation was that the since the time of William the Conqueror. The | 
former made the Virgin and the Child on the next window was a very fine one, and really 
donkey, while Durer represented the donkey merited all the attention which could be given 
grazing. He (Mr. Holt) had never seen that to it, both for its composition and its execution 
mode of treatment by anybody either before or and completeness. Everything in the picture 
since Durer. The handling of the subject was was of the true Durer type. In the painting of 
very remarkable, and again marked the style of the Transfiguration of our Lord the whole sub- 
Durer. What could be more exquisitely pen- | ject was properly treated. The hair exhibited a | 
cilled than the foliage and grass ? Every leaf brilliant little bit of Durer’s work. The detail 
would bear a careful examination through a was very nice, and the arrangement of the dra- 
magnifying glass. The whole production was pery and the angular folds were such as no other 
perfection in painting. The next picture, which artist whom he (Mr. Holt) could recall had ever 
was the Assumption of the Virgin, was one of ventured upon. These were perfect types of 
the finest in the church. The Virgin was stand- what was met with at the period in the country 
ing on the moon, which was supported by an about Nuremburg. Attention must be called 
angel kneeling. Over her head was a crown to the representations of St. Dorothy and the 
borne by two angels, which were of the Durer Virgin and Child. What could be sweeter little 
type, beyond all doubt. The crown was one of statuettes than those? It was impossible to. 
those marvellous crowns painted by Durer, and imagine anything better executed or more, 
by him alone. This was one of the finest types beautiful in taste. In the representation of our 
ofthe Virgin which he had ever seen, and it was Saviour with the disciples on the way to) 
truly unfortunate that the face should have been Emmaus there was a head which he (Mr. Holt) | 
damaged. The treatment of this subject was need not say was not by Albert Durer. Scarcely | 
Dureresque to the last degree. The figure of the could he point to a more melancholy instance | 
Almighty was German, and unlike anything he of the improper interference of restorers than | 
had seen elsewhere. In the next window (the the presence of that head. Could anything be | 
search for the child Jesus) was a very re- more successful as a type of vulgarity? The. 
markable nimbus. All the nimbi here employed cup represented in the next picture was al 
— of the pattern invented by Albert Durer. Nuremburg cup, which anybody acquainted | 

e picture contained a curious type of Nurem- with Nuremburg customs could swear to with- 
burg furniture. It was what was called a out hesitation. The furniture here introduced | 
linen-fold. The composition of that painting he was furniture of the latter part of the fifteenth 
recommended particularly to notice. Every de- or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
tail reminded one of Durer, and of no one else. whole of the costume was as well marked as could 
This was true also of the figures above and be desired. This picture, again, exhibited seve- 


Ghost the dove was represented with another 
kind of nimbus, or an aureole. Here again was 
the characteristic angularity of Albert Durer, 
This was the last of the pictorial subjects. The 
next windows contained the figures of the twelve 
Apostles. They were grand to the last degree— 
marvels of art and position, exhibiting in the 
mode in which they were detailed a knowledge 
of the fandamental principles of art which could 
not failto very materially improve the science of 
painting if the modern school could have the be- 
nefit of these pictures. They were real treasures, 
and were needlessly and even cruelly withheld 
from that admiration to which they were entitled, 
and the rising generation of artists were being 
deprived of treasures which they would find 
invaluable for their contemplation, study, and 
instruction. In one of the windows was a Prince 
of Wales’s feather, which would dispose of the 
notion that the paintings were ever intended for 
the Pope. The upper portion of the large west 
window consisted of all new glass. In this 
restoration the church had received a parcel of 
what he might call the sheerest rubbish in 
exchange for the genuine article. It had been 
suggested that the artist who restored the 
window had simply cleansed the old glass and 
restored it to its pristine beanty; but it was 


‘evident that all the glass in the upper part of 


the window was “ Brummagem,” while that in the 
lower part was glass of Nuremburg. About 
that, two opinions could not exist. The artist of 
Birmingham had, perhaps, done his best, and 
executed the task entrusted to him to the best 
of his ability. He (Mr. Holt) did not intend to 
cast the smallest blame on anybody breathing. 
On the contrary, he was willing to believe, and 
did most firmly believe, that those who entrusted 


the glass to the artist for the purpose of being 


cleaned really believed that it would be returned 
to them with increased beauty. Instead of that, 


they had simply been miserably duped, having 


had returned to them new glass of 4d. a yard in 
valne; and the real Nuremburg was gone. He 
could only say that he hoped that not four-and- 
twenty hours would be allowed to elapse before 
a special messenger was sent off to Birmingham, 
to make sure of the recovery of all the old glass. 


Let them hope and trust that it was not actually 
destroyed, and that, with money, art and talent 


might be found to replace a great portion of it. 
He could hardly imagine that the persons who 


pat in the new glass would break up the old. 


No doubt they had arranged it, and copied it to 
the best of their ability; but here was the 
result. He appealed to the British Archxo- 
logical Association to lose no time in announcing 
to Europe the treasure which existed here, and 
of which all the world had a right to be proud. 
They should invite co-operation in all quarters to 
secure the best talent to restore the pictures 
with the original glass. 

In reply to the Rev. Mr. Joyce, Mr. Holt said 
that, with the exception of the top row, the 
upper portion of the west window was all new. 
The old glass was almost always in small pieces, 


‘while the new material was in large pieces. 


The blue circle was all new, except in small por- 
tions at the top. A portion of the window repre- 
sented St. Michael weighing the good and bad, 
according to a curious old German legend. He 
might mention, though it was a bold declaration 
to make,—but he was sure he was right,—that 
Albert Durer was the first to treat the subject o. 
the Last Judgment as it was here depicted. In the 
“ Biblia Panperum” he introduced two swords, 
one on each side of the Saviour; but in a sub- 
sequent representation he removed one of the 
swords, so as to introduce Mercy as well as 
Judgment. In the group on the left there was 
a perfect revelling of ideas. Many mistakes had 
been made in the explanation of that representa- 
tion; but, to these, their own absurdity should 
be a sufficient answer. In the representations 
of the twelve Apostles there were farther speci- 
mens of Birmingham work. No doubt the re- 
storers had done their best; but was the result 
satisfactory ? Would it be well to send any 
more pictures to Birmingham? He believed 
not. It must be perfectly absurd to expect 





areund the painting. Nowhere could there be | 
found any one who represented those figures in | 
the same way, and to no one else could they be 
attributed. They represented emblems of the 
Passion. This window was the finest in the 
church. In the east window there were, as he 
(Mr. Holt) had stated last night, some distinctive 
ebaracters, the pure invention of Albert Durer, 
and which none before him ever attempted, 
and which no one in painting had ever at- 
tempted since. The cross of the Saviour was 





ral unmistakable characteristics of Albert Durer. 
The small figures at the top were charming. 
Nobody else ever represented upraised wings in 
the manner in which Durer depicted them. In 
the picture of the Draught of Fishes the altera- 
tions by other hands were very striking. In one 
of the new portions the light was ted as 
on both sides of the figure, while in the original 
portion by Durer the light fell on one side of 
the figures, and the other side was in shadow, 
as it ought to be. In the Descent of the Holy 


Fairford to do what was needful in order to re- 
store the original glass and to rearrange the 
misplaced portions. The task would place too 
heavy a burden upon the clergy and landed 
gentlemen of the parish, and hence the move- 
ment must be a national one. The question 
which he wished to bring fairly and broadly 
before the association was this,—Have we, OF 
have we not, such a monument of art here that 
no words can be found to express adequately its 
real value ? If we had, let us all be of one mind, 
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and animated by one spirit, to do honour to the 
immortal artist who produced it, and to take 
care that everything possible should be done, 
and done perfectly, that the whole force of influ- 
ence of the Archological Association might be 
evinced by the vigour with which they under- 
took the work. 

On examining the west window of the south 
aisle, the Rev. Mr. Joyce observed a character, 
having the appearance of an ornamental capital 
A, located on the blade and near the hilt of an 
executioner’s sword, which formed a figure in the 
picture. The attention of Mr. Holt was called 
to this mark. 

Mr. Holt said it appeared to be something 
more than an A. There was a cross stroke at the 
top, which would form it into the monogram A 
(AT). This recalled to his mind that on the 
preceding evening Mr. Niblett mentioned that 
Albert Durer sometimes signed himself Albert 
Thiirer, and hence he might write his initials as 
A. 

Mr. Niblett said that it was not unusual to put 
a letter on the blade of an executioner’s sword. 

Mr. Holt, in reply, said that it had just been 
suggested to him by a friend that, in conse- 
quence of its being a usual practice to put a 
character on the sword-blade, Albert Durer | 
might have taken advantage of the custom for 
the purpose of recording his own initials, 

Mr. Roberts, in a brief description of Fairford 
Church, said that it consisted of a nave with 
aisles and a chancel with aisles. It was all late, 
and of a style which he was in the habit of 
calling “ Debased Perpendicular.” A great por- 
tion had been restored, and therefore it had be- 
come to some extent even more debased than it 
was at the date of its erection. It was said to have 
been erected in 1498. The Guildhall of the City 
of London, in the restoration of which he had 
been concerned, was built in 1499. It happened 
that this church was a little more debased in 
the upper part than the Guildhall, but inthe lower 
part it was a little purer. Therefore it was ex- 
ceedingly probable that 1498 was thedate of most 
of the lower portion of the church. The upper 
part and outside seemed slightly more debased 
than the Guildhall. Probably the building 
was completed in 1500, as twe or three years 
would have been a sufficient time for the 
building of the edifice, with the amount of) 
money which John Tame had at his command. , 
The old wall-paintings in the upper part of the 
pave were of a more exalted character than the 
style of the edifice, and reminded him very much 
of paintings of an earlier date. They were of a 
similar character to those in the chapter-house 
at Westminster Abbey, which were attributed 
to foreign artists. That would bear out Mr. 
Holt’s theory that these wall-paintings were | 
produced by the workmen who came over with | 
Albert Durer’s glaes. 
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satvattente’ is obont pe = a ety smithery, boiler, or furnace coal is, of course, 
uilten years earlier. Like the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ it !s a Gi lee Gre a to? 
printed on one side of the paper only, sufficiently proving | considerably more. ‘The railways already, it 18 
that it belongs to a pretypographic period. ’ | admitted, carry more coal than is consistent 

It te ennonreney to add that these works _~ wee | with the safe conduct of their other traffic; and 
any colophon, date, or printer’s name, an a e en- oes oi ine € 
tire pee rs of their iecteutiien is "as distinet as pos- | although additional railway-lines to London 
sible from that exhibited in the cuts of the Nuremlurg | from the Northern and Midland coalfields may 
Civeniale, ih which ey are grouped by no ay be constructed in the future, it is unlikely that 

hat work did not appear till 1493, and it is possible that | . : . 

Albert Durer may 5 pam have exercised is *prentice | ony reduction of rate ae the price from such a 
hand on some of its illustrations, as ingeniously suggested | Cause will be made for a good many years to 
by Mr. Holt; his master, Wohlgemuth, having been the|Come, To this reason—the comparatively high 
chief designer or engraver of the cuts with which that ' rate paid for freight or carriage of the heavy 
work is so profusely embellished. But neither that cir- ; & pitas. sled 
cumstance nor the form of the nimbus employed by the TW materials, coal and iron, which are staple 
artists who were engaged on the Nuremburg Chronicle articles of consumption in the shipbuilding 
(which was, in fact, a form in common use) proves any- yards—may be attributed, in a great decree 
thing whatever as to whether or not Albert Durer was the } id iti of th Tha be k 7 
the designer or painter of the windows at Fairford,”* ; She Janguid condition of the lames WOrKS. 
Hence it is, probably, that the recently-completed 
'works of Messrs. Maudsley & Co. at East 
'Greenwich, can scarcely be said to have com- 
» . - . + menced business; and hence also, probably, or 
STONE AND IRON MANUFACTURES ON for a cognate reason, the fact that the fine 
THE THAMES. ‘new works of the Megsrs. Bessemer. Brothers, 

On Friday, the 14th inst.,a numerous party of Which have been erected _in the same locality, 
members and associates of the Society of Engi. have not commenced business at all, although 
neers, under the direction and guidance of Mr. B, they appear to have been almost, if not quite, 
Latham, C.E., president of the society, Mr. Complete for above twelve months. It is satis- 
Perry F. Nursey, auditor, and Mr. Harris, secre- | factory to turn from these works—Mesers. 
tary, visited the shops and yards of the Thames | Maudsley’s and Messrs. Bessemer’s—to others 
Iron Works Company at Millwall, and the|im their immediate vicinity, which exhibit a 
Patent Concrete Stone Company’s factory at more healthy state of activity. On the one 
East Greenwich, on the opposite bank of the band, the Telegraph Construction Company are 
river. A remarkable contrast was presented by Shipping the Malta and Alexandria cable, of 
the state of affairs at the two establishments: bout 972 miles in length, and expect to get the 
the condition of some of the great works and | Whole on board by the first week in September. 
yards on each side of the river was also sug- |The Scanderia is now in the river loading, and 
gestive of reflections far from cheerful. At Will take about 800 miles of the main cable. 
the Thames Iron Works, although a large num. | The Chilton will follow with the remainder of 
ber of hands are employed—some 800 or up-/| the cable and the shore ends. Both vessels are 
wards—it was sufficiently evident that only a Chartered and specially fitted by the company 
fraction of the work of which the establishment br the necessary iron tanks and other 
is capable is in course of execution. Rolling of @Ppiances. a 
ae to various forms, and forging of ce a The works of the Patent Concrete Stone Com- 
kinds, with divers other manipulative processes, P40Y are close by, and exhibit in their — 
were in active progress, and there is evidence ®¢tivity and prosperity @ contrast, not only as 


‘that some little is still doing in shipbuilding on Compared with some of the works in their neigh- 


the Thames ; but it was melancholy to note that bourhood, but as compared with their The a 
the splendid engine workshops of the company, little more than twelve emt -, , — “ 
containing one of the finest assemblages of tools works were very palpably new, — — ed, 
and tool machines in the world, was swept and Partially occupied, and evidently capa a turn- 
garnished, tenantless and silent. Cheerless, 1°78 Out a much larger seta of thon oka ap- 
also, it was to note, on both sides of the river, Peared to be in ee 4 ea te am! 18 
the empty building slips and the smokeless shaken into its proper place, all is working 


; ; hly, and the full resources of the works 
chimneys. Apart from the question of the rate S™oothly, and the eager 
of an paid to artificers on the Clyde, the 2r@ 1M requisition in the gee - the — 
Tees, and the Tyne,ascompared with the Thames, ™ hand. A menor ye oe ee 5 arr 
it may be feared that the differential margin in | UP? the appearance of the spacious yard. 


the price of coal on the southern, as compared | its inner end a considerable space of what was 
with the northern rivers, is fatal to a reasonable | 
hope of arevival, to any great extent, of either | 
iron shipbuilding on the Thames or any other 
branch of manufacturing industry involving a. 


considerable consumption of the main power- , 


producer—coal. During the last few years the 


but a short time since a pestilent marsh ig 
converted into a fruitful vegetable and flower 
garden, containing numerous and varied samples 
of highly successful culture. Appropriately 
placed at the end of the buildings where the 
process of manufacture commences are great 
piles of sand of various qualities, — beautiful 


Mr. Niblett said that the date of the founder’s | average price of coal delivered in London has ll, sharp shingle from Bridport, brought as 


tomb, in the chapel at the north, was 1471. | 

Mr. Roberts, after further examination, stated 
that the date of 1471, which Mr. Niblett had 
ascribed to the death of John Tame, referred to 
the death of his wife. John Tame was described 
as having died in 1500. 





Touching Mr. Holt’s supposition that Albert 
Durer was the author of the woodcuts in the 
“Biblia Pauperum” and the “Speculum Hu- 
mane Salvationis,” Mr. H. Noel Humphreys 
writes as follows :— 


“Mr. Holt concentrates his remarks upon the ‘ Biblia 
Pauperum’ and the ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis’ in 
the following p :—After stating that he has a final 
and conclusive argument to adduce, he says that argu- 
ment is ‘the belief that Albert Durer was largely con- 
cerned in the designing and engraving on wood of the cuts 
; the earliest = See : ks oe Seri a 

esigns—viz,, the “ - 8,” comprising “ Bibli 
Pauperum,” the “ Speculum Humane Salvationis,” &c.’ 
Now, it 1s utterly impossible that Albert Durer should 
have been engaged either in the designing or cutting of 
the earliest block-books, inasmuch as they were executed 
not only before he was born, but in all probability before 
his father was born. A well-known copy of the firs 
edition of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ still in its original bind- 
ing, contains a date which clearly proves that the work of 
the binder was performed between the years 1420 and 
1430, and as Albert Durer’s father came to settle in 
Nuremburg as a young adventurer in 1455, he was pro- 
bably not born in 1425, nor even in 1430. It is to be ob- 
_— also that the first editions - pe gence $ — 

‘auperum ’ were pri , on one side of the paper only, 
with a distemper Ex. the impression being produced 44 
— at the back, which at once stamps them as the 
work of an epoch long anterior to that of Durer. The 
latest edition of the ‘ Biblia he, an aig which I have 


advanced fully 3s. per ton, including the best | *™4 


household qualities; the relative price of ballast; a finer description of sand from Har- 








* In reply to this, Mr, Holt says, amongst other things, 


‘I confess Iam neither surprised nor touched by any of | 


his remarks, When he mentions that which he calls ‘a 
well-known copy of the first edition of the ‘ Biblia Pau- 
perum,” still in its original binding, and which contains @ 
date which clearly proves that the work of the binder was 
performed between 1420 and 1430,’ I reply that one of two 
things must exist—either the date is false, or aoe of the 
* Biblia Pauperum’ has been purposely bound in the covers 
of an old manuseript, so as to give it the appearance of an 
antiquity which did not really belong to it. 

“H. . H,’ must forgive me when I state that, as a 
general rule, I am an utter disbeliever in dates of ‘literary 
or artistic rarities’ prior to 1500, and that such incredulity 
is one of the awl of my investigations, wherein the 
instances I have met with in the falsification of dates are 
both numerous and startling, satisfying me that however 
‘ingenious fraud’ may be supposed to distinguish itself in 
the nineteenth century, it was equally remarkable in the 
fifteenth century, and practised whenever opportunity 
promised a reward. ; ; : 

Earnestly desiring to avoid unnecessarily occupying 
your valuable space, I will, instead of now combating in 
detail the views expressed by ‘H. N. H.,’ at once proceed 
to mention those which I believe to be some of the funda- 
mental facts upon which my new theory is based, and upon 
& satisfactory solution of which must ultimately depend 
the value or the absurdity of my views. 

First, I venture to insist that printing preceded engrav- 
ing, and, consequently, that no engraving existed prior to 
144#)—no, not even the ‘playing-cards.” ; 

Secondly, as the most perfect justification of my dis- 
belief in early dates, I denounce the date upon Lord 
Spencer's ‘ St, Christopher of 1423,’ so implicitly believed 
to this moment to be the earliest known woodcut with a 
date, to be a forgery, and that the true date is 1493. I 
further say that this forgery was effected by altering the 
‘ec’ of the ‘xe’ into an ‘x,’ by which simple process 
seventy years was forthwith added to its date; and I also 
declare that the St. Christopher in question was executed 
by Albert Durer at Colmar in 1423, on the occasion of 
his visit fo the brothers of Martin Schén. = Bis 

Thirdly, I challenge all literature to mention a sing! 
iacease te which the existence of a of the « Biblia 





Pauperum ’ can be proved prior to 1485, 


wich ; and a large heap of fine and dazzlingly 
white “silver sand” from Maidstone. In other 
parts of the yard are great stores of the other 
materials used in the manufacture,—piles of 
flints from Kent, and of a better sort from 
Dieppe; casks of caustic soda, and of chloride of 
calcium. At the outer end of the works towards 
the river, as sent out after passing the finishing 
process, are great piles of goods, all made to 
order, including some thousands of massive cor- 
bela for the principal cornices of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and of balusters for the same build- 
ings. Notably also among the finished work are 
great numbers of grindstones of all sizes up to 
6 ft. diameter by 14 in. thick, and of rice mill. 
stones. In these—the grindstones in particular— 
the company now do a large business, sending 
out occasionally 10 and 12 tons weight in a 
week. As many as 500 stones were recently 
despatched, in execution of a single order, to the 
Victorian railways. : 
The rationale of Mr. Frederick Ransome's 
process of manufacturing stone has been de- 
scribed in previous numbers of the Builder, and 
need not be here repeated. The successive 
improvements he has introduced, as the result 
of much watchfal observation, patient labour, 
and untiring perseverance, have been duly re- 
corded. His earlier practice of hardening the 
stone by kiln-burning was admittedly defective, 
and it was not until he elaborated the chemical 
process of moulding his material with silicate 
of soda, or flint dissolved in caustic soda, 
and then saturating the moulded articles in 
chloride of calcium, that his theory could be 
accepted as sound, In theory he did atiain 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, CIRENCESTER. 











perfection at that stage, but it was found that jonly further improvements in the works that 
important improvements in practice were still suggested themselves to visitors were their 
necessary, and these are in course of applica- | enlargement, and divers mechanical appliances, 
tion. The remarkable novelty and special im-| not essentially, although commercially, of im- 
provement in Mr. Ransome’s process, to which portance, for the more rapid movement and 
the attention of the visiting engineers was manipulation of the materials employed in the 
directed, and which we have to record, is the | manufacture. 

mode adopted for accelerating the action of the, In the elaboration of this invention, Frederick 
chloride of calcium upon the silicate of soda in Ransome, like George Stephenson, groped long 
the interstices of the stone. By the method comparatively in the dark, and laboured hard 
formerly adopted of external drenching of the and meritoriously to get into the light, which 
pieces as cast, with the chloride, and their sub- he has now done, even to the perfect day. 
sequent immersion for saturation in a bath filled Stephenson had important assistance in the 
With the same agent, much time was consumed, latter part of his career from his well-educated 
especially with the largercastings. The number and accomplished son Robert. Mr. Ransome 
of orders, and their magnitude, which came in also may be congratulated on having such 
upon the company speedily forced upon the an efficient co-labourer as his son Ernest, 
managers the alternatives either to refuse manager of the works, and between them it 
orders, or to increase and quicken, if pos- need not be doubted that all that yet may 
sible, their means of production. The pressure be necessary to make this invention a com- 
thus brought to bear has operated admirably in plete commercial success will, be supplied by 
@ further improvement of this process; and the father and son, and their staff. 

latest expedient employed to carry it to the per- | 
fection desired is to clear the way for the | 
binding agent—the chloride of calcium—by | 
placing the piece to be acted on in an airtight 
receiver, immersing it in the bath, applying the 
air-pump for exhaustion of the air in the in- 
terstices of the block, and thus facilitating the 
rush of the chloride to fill the vacuum which 
nature abhors. The saving of time by this ex- 
haust process, as compared with the ordinary 
soaking, is as about 40 to 1; the chemical action 
by the rapid process is also much more com- by portable steam engines. This is a somewhat 
plete and satisfactory than by the slower. The novel application of pumping power. 








RETURNING WaTER YOR THE REGENT’s CANAL. 
In consequence of the drought, the Regent’s 
Canal Company have been seriously threatened 
with a failure of their water supply. Mr. Sykes 
has been employed by them (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Easton & Amos) in pumping the water 
back over their nine lowest locks, employing for 


} 





THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT 
CIRENCESTER. 


WE spoke in our last of the discussion that 
ensued at Cirencester, amongst the members of 
the British Archwological Association, touching 
the correctness of the opinion that what is 
popularly called the Bull- ring is in truth a 
Roman amphitheatre; and we have now 
gathered together the observations that were 
made on the subject both then and afterwards. 

Mr. T. C. Brown, being requested to point out 
its features, said he would first call their atten- 
tion to the city within the walls. They would 
find that the ancient city was buried several feet 
below the surface. He would ask them how the 
present level was raised. If they looked onward, 
they would see numerous quarries, extending far 


| beyond where they stood. From these quarries 


the structures of the ancient town had been 
taken, and in course of ages by dilapidations 
had caused the rise. He suggested that it was 
the practice of the Romans to have games and 
other amusements in amphitheatres outside their 
cities ; and he asked, What more likely place to be 
selected for such a purpose than the waste ground 
of a quarry? He repudiated the design which 
was before them being called an accident; it 
must be clear to everybody who knew what 
practical quarrying was that it could not happen 
that one should be left in the form which this 
presented. He pointed out a gap which he 


the purpose nine large centrifagal pumps, driven thought might have been an inlet for the beasts 


and gladiators who were to furnish sport for the 
assembled people. He had recently made o 
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section of one of the banks, but found no stones 
or steps, such as had been found in similar 
amphitheatres in foreign countries. This, how- 
ever, did not alter his opinion as to its being an 
amphitheatre, as he reflected that in this cold 
climate it would not be comfortable to be sitting 
on stone seats. He thought, therefore, that the 
seating must have been of wood, which in the 
course of centuries had perished. 

Mr. Black said he should like to ask two 
questions before expressing an opinion. First, 
in examining the structure of these hills, did it 
appear that the soil was solid or only detached ? 
Secondly, had there ever been a section cut 
across the arena ? 

Mr. Brown answered the second question first, 
that the arena had never to his knowledge been 
opened ; and as to the first question, that the 
soil consisted of oolitic rock, that there was 
little loose stuff, although occasionally banks of 
clay were found. Cuttings in other mounds by 
Mr. Lawrence had discovered several coins, 
lachrymee, pottery, and some stone coffins. 

Mr. E. Roberts said he believed it was no 
amphitheatre at all, but simply an uncallowing, 
as it is now called,—throwing the rubbish of the 
quarry to the nearest convenient spot. There 
were several other mounds in close proximity, 
having nearly similar formation, and in this in- 
stance, so far as excavations had gone, no evi- 
dence of any structure had been discovered. 

Mr. Turner said he believed it was a Roman 
encampment, and nothing more. There were 
many instances of Roman encampments pre- 
cisely similar, and he believed that this was 
one. 


The Rev. Prebendary Scarth thought no one 


who had seen the amphitheatre at Tréves| 


could doubt that what they saw before them 
was of Roman origin. It was not fair, how- 
ever, to judge of the amphitheatres in Eng- 
land at Roman stations by those on the 
Continent. He instanced several Roman sta- 
tions in this country where there are similar 
amphitheatres to the present which are not 
doubted. At Dorchester there was one—the 
arena elliptical. Silchester the same. At 
Old Sarum, up hill to Charterhouse and 
Mendip, ancient Roman stations, perfect as 
the day when they were abandoned by the 
Romans, there were amphitheatres similar but 
smaller. Ilchester in the time of the Foss, 


amphitheatre smaller but similar. He multi-| 
plied instances, and denied that they were | 


natural formations. We might as well say that 
the barrows on the Wiltshire downs were natural 
formations. 

Mr. Godwin said their opinion should be 
determined by experiment. Further investiga- 
tion should take place, and sections should be 
made. It was quite possible that, although origi- 
nally a quarry, it might have been adapted to the 
purposes of an amphitheatre. 

Earl Bathurst, being appealed to for permis- 
sion to do the work, replied that if the congress 
were generally of opinion that it was desirable 
to make the excavation he would have no hesi- 
tation in allowing it. 

The Rev. J. G. Joyce, of Stratfieldsaye, Hants, 
being asked to speak, said, having had three 
years’ experience in excavating the interesting 
site at Silchester, he had no doubt in his own 
mind of this being an amphitheatre, and he felt 
sure that if they made the proposed excavations 
they would find some trace of the facing of the 
seats and the stonework, which would have 
been placed to prevent the earth falling in. No 
steps had been found at Silchester. 

Mr. Richard Mullings, referring to the term 
“ Ball-ring,” said it might not be uninterest- 
ing to some persons to know how the amphi- 
theatre came to be designated by its present 
name. Late in the seventeenth century, or early 
in the eighteenth century, a society was raised 
in Cirencester in favour of the Pretender, called 
the “ Jacobite Club” of which club he had now the 
honour to be a member. Their meetings were 
held at an inn called the Bull, and there was 
upon record an entry stating that a sum of 
money was voted for the purchase of a “ bull.” 
That bull was doubtless baited in the amphi- 
theatre, which had since been called the “ Bull- 
ring.” 

Professor Buckman, on another occasion, 
speaking of the antiquities of Cirencester gene- 
rally, said there had been some little discussion 
about the amphitheatre, or “ Bull-ring,” as it was 
called. Now, he had made a minute examina- 
tion some years ago, and had excavated a sec- 
tion. There he had found fragments of pottery 
end some coins, the date of which he could 


} 


not remember, but he had no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing it to be really what it was called, an 
amphitheatre. It was highly probable that it 
was originally a quarry, from which they ob- 
tained stone for the erection of Corinium, but 
they had doubtless without much difficulty con- 
verted it into an amphitheatre. 





Since the examination, Messrs. Bravender & 
Son, surveyors, have kindly enabled us to 
engrave a plan and section of the amphitheatre, 
and have favoured us with the following dimen- 
sions with reference to it :— 

From A to B, 320 feet. 
From C to D, 200 feet. 
From A to C, 60 feet. 
From D to B, 60 feet. 
From the summit at E to F, 55 feet. 
From F to G, 129 feet. 
From C to the summit at H, 86 feet. 

On first examining these remains we were 
not impressed with the correctness of the 
generally received opinion: the nature of the 
ground around, where almost similar mounds 
abound, the appearances at the two entrances, 
the asserted absence of any stonework what- 
ever, and our recollections of Dorchester and Sil- 
chester rendered us unwilling to accept at once 
the assertion that we were looking on a Roman 
amphitheatre. Further examination and con- 
sideration have, however, entirely dispelled 
(our doubts, and satisfied us of the correctness of 
| this belief. That stonework has been foand 
'there would seem to be proved by a passage 
‘from Rudder’s “ History of Gloucestershire,” 
| published in the year 1779. Rudder, who was a 
| native of Cirencester, says,— 





“There are two avenues to this area (east and west), 
| and on the north side, also, is another straight approach 
between two stone walls, lately discovered by people 
| digging for stone.” 
| This statement, however, does more: it shows a 
striking similarity between this amphitheatre 
‘and that discovered at Richborough, and de- 
scribed by Mr. C. Roach Smith in his volume on 
|The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, in Kent.” Here, where an oval wall 
forming the enclosure of the arena was found, 


| there is also, besides two other entrances, an | ih Midian. een anen ae a 


{ 


|avenue on the north side between two side 


pavement. The dimensions of the arena also 
agree, the longer diameter measuring, like 
that at Cirencester, exactly 200 ft.* The 


| shorter diameter at Richborough measures 166 ft. 


ben long diameter at Dorchester is said to be 
219 ft. (138 ft. the shorter), and that at Caer- 
| leon 220 ft. The arena at Tréves is 219 ft. the 
longest way, 155 ft. the other; and that at 
Tintiniac, figured in Montfaucon’s “ Antiquité 
Expliquée,” tom. iii. p. 2, and quoted by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, 200 feet by 150 feet. 
We must reiterate the desire expressed on the 
ground that the amphitheatre should be investi- 
gated under proper and careful direction.t 





WIDE STREETS AND SHADE TREES. 


THERE are sites in our city where the plan- 
tation of fine trees would not only prove a solace 
to inhabitants and passengers, but would contri- 
bute largely to the architectural aspect of neigh- 
bouring buildings. In Trafalgar-square a few 
tubs have been lately placed, with cropped bay 
shrubs. These bits of formal verdure give 
universal satisfaction. It is after the old fashion 
of orange tubs in the Tuileries and in the court 
of the Palais Royal. How magical would be 
the effect if only a dozen planes of twenty years’ 
growth were planted,—three at either end, and 
six ranging in front of the National Gallery! 
The fountains would look all the better, the 
buildings none the worse. 

Many of the London streets are wider than 
than those in Paris, where trees are ranged 80 
as to afford rest on seats, and shade to fatigued 
passengers. Except a few yards of Piccadilly 
and the Brompton-road (through the crescent), 
and also on the splendid thoroughfare of the 
Grand Junction-road (Oxford and Cambridge 
terraces), we have no timber trees to solace the 


ter has been called by 
148 ft., but we conclude 








* This di at Cir 
Messrs. Buckman & Newmarch 
Messrs. Bravender are correct. 

+ We have devoted so much space to two of the sub- 
jects treated of during the Cirencester congress that we 
must postpone the continuation of our outline of the 
whole proceedings until our next issue. We may mention 
that a good report of the doings of the week, with several 
of the papers in full, will be found in the Wilts Standard, 








| 


walls remaining, 9 ft. apart, the intermediate | 
space having been covered with a _ hard! 


wayfarer. It may not be amiss to state that, 
before Piccadilly was widened by a strip from 
the Green Park, an article in the Builder led to 
the saving of the thirteen trees at present bor- 
dering the footway and cab-stand. 

And now, as to the grand boulevards of Oxford 
and Cambridge terraces, which are 172 ft. wide 
from house to house, the writer would point ont 
to the inhabitants the vast improvement that 
might be made by removing the iron railings of 
the inclosures on the sides nezt the terraces, and 
the widening of those drift-ways which have 
scarce room for two carriages to pass, and which 
have, in the centre of each terrace, an unsightly 
railed semicircle for teams to turn. All this 
might be obviated by gravelling a width of 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. up to the tree range, which might thus 
be thrown open and kept in decent order at little 
expense. Along the central route, which is 
60 ft. wide and paved on either side, the railings 
and gates might stand as at present. 

In the fine range of Westbourne-terrace, which 
is 100 ft. wide from area to area railing (the 
areas counting 20 ft. more from front to front), 
there are also strips of plantation, with double 
rows of heavy Portland cement balustrades. 
This causeway, about half a mile long, might 
advantageously be treated in the same manner, 
and planted with shady trees. 

Along the Cromwell-road, which is 90 ft. 
| wide, rows of poplars have been planted; bat 
|these want the grace of the wide-spreading 
| lime, plane, or sycamore ; and, if in continuation, 
, along the Brompton-road (north side) trees were 
| planted where they had been before growing, it 
| would be a great boon to pedestrians, particu- 

larly in this portion of the line, which from 
opposite Brompton Church measures 90 ft. 





| Formerly in forming streets, no regard was 
| shown to allineation: the longest, Oxford-street 
jand Holborn, discovers great divergence of 
width, the mean of the former being 60 ft. from 
_ house to house; Holborn being in some parts 
| 50 ft., in others 100 ft.: the intervals between 
Gray’s and Furnival’s Inns measure over 100 ft. 
The Strand also discovers great inequalities, 
being, opposite Holywell range, under 40 ft., and 
Again, in 
Whitehall and Parliament-street, there is a great 
diversity of width, which, opposite to the 
| Treasury, and across to the railings of Montagu 


| House, measures 134 ft. (exclusive of the grounds 


|railed in), but the proposed demolitions in 


Parliament-street will doubtless secure the con- 
tinuation of suitable latitude to the terminal 
vista at the Cathedral. 

Far from being a default, these varieties of 
width in great leading thoroughfares are an ad- 
vantage; and where the style of architecture is 
varied, give effect and character. Somerset 
House ought not to form part of a range equably 
storied up to a continuous sky-line of cornice— 
that is the fault of Portland-place and numerous 
Russellian squares, and is no recommendation to 
the boulevards of new rectilinear Paris. 

If the Strand goes on improving in equal ratio 
to the bye-lanes of the City, it will be, so soon as 
Holywell-row and the Temple Bar incubus are 
removed, an incomparably fine boulevard ; and 
St. Clement’s Danes and the beautiful St. Mary’s 
will lend grace and dignity to the range. It 
will then only remain to sweep away the un- 
sightly and restrictive iron barrier around St. 
Paul’s, throw open a noble piazza there, 
give a continuous street on the north side of the 
Cathedral, and thus make straight the way which 
the church ought to be the last to obstruct. 

As to plantation on the way-side, it might be 
rash at the present juncture to prescribe planes, 
lindens, or poplars, although trees bring shade 
and a healthy atmosphere. Open the straits 
first, ornamentation will come after. 











THE SEWAGE FOR THE SOIL. 


Tue long undecided question, what to do with 
our sewage, is gradually resolving itself into a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

At Warwick, about two years ago, the corpora- 
tion received complaints from several land- 
owners and residents in the district respecting 
the pollution of the Avon with the town sewage, 
and proceedings in Chancery were threatened. 
Instead of embarking in costly and useless liti- 
gation, the corporation frankly admitted the 
evil, asked for time to devise remedial measures, 
and forthwith vigorously commenced operations. 
It was decided to take the town sewage out of 

a 
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the river and apply it to the land, and for this 
purpose a farm of 109 acres, situated on the 
Longbridge-road, was rented from Lord Dormer. 
At a total cost of about 8,000I., the necessary 
buildings and machinery have been erected, and 
the flow of the town sewage has now been 
diverted from the river to the farm. The results 
of the new system far exceed the expectations 
of its most sanguine promoters. Although the 
land had only been irrigated for three weeks, 
there was already a guod crop of rye-grass, 7 in. 
or 8 in. high; and, notwithstanding the very 
unfavourable condition of the weather, no in- 
convenience has been occasioned by any smells 
arising from the farm. The green and flourish- 
ing appearance of the fields contrasted most 


{ 





favourably with the parched condition of the 
adjoining pastures. It is stated that the go- | 
verning body have received a very liberal offer | 
from a resident in the town to take the farm for 
twelve months, at a good rent. The Warwick 
council, by their energy and prudence, have 
apparently avoided litigation, and created a new 
source of revenue, to the easement of the rate- 
payers at large. 





At Rugeley, the works connected with the 
thorough sewerage of the town are now com- 
pleted, after six months’ labour. The work has 
been carried out by the local board, under the | 
immediate direction of the resident engineer, 
Mr. Bonney ; and in place of the whole sewage 
of the town being discharged either into the 
brook or the canal, it is now carried to the Moor 
Farm, a distance of nearly half a mile from the 
town, by means of large iron tubes, laid 6 ft. | 
under the surface of the canal (a sufficient depth | 
to drain every cellar in the place), which take 
all the refuse matter from every street and court | 
into the main culvert. All the drains have an | 
inclination sufficient to clear themselves, but, to 
do away with the possibility of choking, there 
are nine or ten points at which the brook can be | 


' berries to a field of wheat. 


little of the fluid would have reached the river 
at all. As it is, the effluent water has been per- 
fectly pure, and during the last six weeks the 
thirsty soil has absorbed so much of the fluid 
that scarcely a drop has been left to go into the 
river. Of course all nuisance is at an end. The 
sewage, too, thus produces a substantial return. 
The local board of health pay 41. 101. an acre 
for the land. On eighteen acres they have 
grown a crop of oats realising 1981. by public 
auction. On thirty-five acres they have grown 
Italian rye-grass, producing up to the 12th of 
July, 3791., being at the rate of 101. 16s. 8d. 
per acre, with more crops to follow. The re- 
mainder of the farm is mowing grass, and 
hitherto the proceeds of the several sales (of 
all kinds) have been close upon 1,0007. It does 
not appear that all the mowing grass has 
been subject to irrigation, and the difference 
is very largely in favour of the sewage-grown 
crops. The Banbury ratepayers, we are told, 
“ begin to feel easy in their minds,” 

By degrees we are finding out what sewage is 
capable of doing. In the present season ex- 
cellent potatoes have been grown in sand trans- 
ferred from the Maplin and irrigated with London 
sewage at Barking. While sea-sand may thus 
be made fruitful, sewage is found equally avail- | 
able for the stiffest clay. Town sewage, it is 
found, will grow anything, from a bed of straw- 
Bat it will not im- 
prove the fisheries; and, as a nation with a 
limited area, we cannot afford to take nutriment 
from the land and cast it into the sea. 








PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Grorce Vininc and Mr. Boncicanlt to- | 
gether have achieved another great popular’ 
success, under the title of “ After Dark,” Mr. | 





of King-street. It originated in wooden pre. 


mises occupied partly by a carpenter. After 
destroying various workshops and stables, it 
spread to adjoining hop warehouses, and dwell. 
ings in various courts and alleys running into 
Chapman’s-yard. At one time fifteen houses 
were on fire. Many poor families have lost 
everything belonging to them. At London 
Bridge station a fire has occurred, which at 
one time threatened disastrous consequences, 
It originated in the vaults under the platform, 
where there are oil stores and lamp rooms, 
Considerable damage was done. The cause ig 
said to have been spontaneous ignition. The 
Huddersfield goods station of the! Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and Great Northern Railway 
Companies, at Huddersfield, has been wholly 
destroyed by fire. The fire originated in a 
quantity of greasy material in the form of shoddy. 
The Friars’ Goose Chemical Works, Gateshead, 
the property of the Jarrow Chemical Company, 
have been destroyed. The loss of property is 
estimated at 100,0001., and 500 persons will 
be thrown out of employment. Four men were 
injared by the fall of the roof, and were severely 
burned besides. Two policemen also were hurt. 
The fire is believed to have been spontaneons. 
Extensive fires have taken place at Uxbridge, 
origin unknown. 

Since what we have said was in type other 
fires have occurred in London,—one in the 
workhouse of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 


| situated in the Fulham-road. The over-heating 


of a hot-air pipe in the laundry drying-room 
seems to have set that portion of the premises 
in flames, and the fire next communicated to the 
adjoining mangling and ironing rooms. The 
firemen and salvors were unable to get the fire 
extinguished until the drying-room was burnt 
out, and the mangling-room and ironing-rooms 
severely damaged by fire and water. The infirm 
ward overhead is also damaged, and the contents 


suddenly turned into them to flush and clean Boncicault writing the piece, and Mr. Vining | as well, by fire, water, and removal. The damage 


them out. 

At Leicester the experiments already noticed 
by us are believed to prove that a compound has 
been invented which has only to be well stirred 
up in the abominable torrents which stream 
from every large town, in order to precipitate 
the organic and inorganic matter which the 
waters hold in solution, without any deteriora- 
tion of their value as agricultural manure. 
Hitherto this has been the chief difficulty with 
inventors and chemists. The cost of solidifying 
the sewage without ruining it as a manure has 
rendered every application of it to the soil, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of towns, 
practically impossible. The inventors of this 
new process, taking the first hint, as it is said, 
from certain regulations of the Levitical code, | 
mix animal charcoal with blood, clay, and alum, | 
and they have been pumping this “ A B C com- 
pound,” as they call it, into the streams dis- 
charged by the culverts of the well-drained | 
town of Leicester. The result is reported as 
wonderful. The water, as discharged by the 
culverts, contains 189 grains of organic and 
inorganic matters in the imperial gallon. After 
being mixed with the new composition it con- 
tains only 57 grains per gallon, of which only | 
14 grains are organic, the London drinking. | 
water containing as much as 8} grains of the) 
same. The residuum is then dried by simple | 
evaporation, and on a chemical analysis of its | 
elements, when thus dried, it is said to be worth | 
about 41. per ton. The cost of the composition and 


| producing it in the way by which alone it could 
succeed, and acting in it very finely indeed. Like 


} 


was confined to the south wing. 
Northumberland House, Strand.—On Wednes- 


the “ Streets of London,” it depends greatly for | day night about one-third of this building was 
lengthened popularity on the excellent way in| destroyed by fire. Fortunately the historical 
which known sites and buildings, such as the! part of the edifice was not tonched. The fire 
Victoria Station; Blackfriars Bridge, on crutches, | broke out in the ball-room, forming the wing of 
with St. Paul’s by night; a suburban villa and | the mansion on the west side of the garden front, 
its lilac-filled garden; and the Underground | and which was erected about seventy or eighty 
Railway, are set forth ; but the piece is of itself years ago. A noble Savres vase, about 3 ft. 
exceedingly interesting, with two or three very | high, and valued at 10,0001., was broken to 
powerful situations, and is remarkably well | pieces; but we are glad to be able to say that the 
acted throughout. Mr. Waiter Lacy, Mr. Domi-| pictures are safe, except being damaged, chiefly 
nick Murray, Mr. Montague, and Miss Rose | by water, not, it is thought, irremediably. Even 
Leclercq are made for their respective parts. | 28 to the vase, it may perhaps be restorable. 

Incident succeeds incident with wonderful ra- 
pidity, all consecutive and all working to a 
climax, and the spectator has little time or de- 
sire to attempt to criticise till the curtain finally 
falls. To Mr. F. Lloyd and his assistant, Mr. | 








ACCIDENTS. 





W. Hann, great praise is due. The painting of! 
“London by Night” is particularly charming, | 
and the passage of a locomotive and train across 
the stage in the Underground Lailway is a 
marvel of mechanical contrivance. “ After | 
Dark” is one of those pieces that all playgoers | 
will feel themselves obliged to see. 








FIRES. 


Tuis has been an unprecedented season for 
fires, most of them arising from the extraordinary 


of its application for the production of one ton of dryness of the summer. Fields, woods, moors, 
this dry manure is less than 30s., and the quan- and even hill and mountain surfaces have 
tity which can thus be produced at Leicester, been burnt from the slightest causes, such 
alone would be worth about 171. daily. Weoffer as waste matches, locomotive sparks, &c. 
no opinion. | Houses, and even towns, have been destroyed 

By the interposition of the Court of Chancery | by fire. From all parts of the Continent and 
the Banbury authorities have been compelled from America comes the story of forests on fire. 
to prevent their sewage from defiling the river; The ravages in Russia appear to be most exten- 
Cherwell. Besides poisoning the river, it killed | sive, and the flames were making progress in the 
the fish, injured the cattle, and seriously affected | direction of St. Petersburg. The trains on the 


the health and prosperity of the people who lived 
below the outfall. Perchloride of iron, carbolic 
acid, and other chemicals failed to prevent the 
nuisance. At last 135 acres of land were taken 
on lease, asa sort of disinfecting area, over which 
the sewage was to pass before entering the 
stream. The land was levelled and laid out like 
water meadows, with open trenches. By means 
of a steam-engine the sewage was pumped into 
an elevated tank, and thence flowed over the 
fields by gravitation. Already the results are 
remarkable. The sewage of a population exceed- 
ing 10,000 has been poured over these acres, and 
it would seem that if the land had not been 
underlaid in some parts with drain-pipes, very 





Nicholas Railway ran through a district of 200 
versts enveloped in smoke and flame. A fire, on 
the 28th July, destroyed nearly the entire of the 
town of Sestroesk, in Russia: near)y 800 houses 
have fallen a prey to the flames. The town of 
Vytégra, in the government of Olonez, Central 
Russia, has just narrowly escaped destruction by 
a fire which broke out in a forest, in the eentre 
of which it is situated. The disaster was cansed 
by some haymakers, who had lighted a fire for 
cooking in a field, and the grass and timber, 
being unusually dry from the long drought, burnt 
with great rapidity. London has not escaped 
from fires of considerable magnitude. A great 





fire has occurred in the Borough, in the vicinity 


The King’s-cross Accident.—An inquest has 
been held on the body of Benjamin Thresher, 
who was killed at the King’s-cross works of the 
Great Northern Railway through the falling of 
an iron girder, weighing fourteen or fifteen tons. 
The accident was caused by the giving way of a 
crab which was being used to raise the girder. 
Mr. Cliff, the contractor, and his men, contended 
that the crab was of a size and calculated 
strength ample for the work required of it, and 
that, in fact, it had done heavier work before. 
The jury were of opinion that it was totally inade- 
quate for the work put upon it, and an adjourn- 
ment was therefore agreed to for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of Captain Tyler, the 
Government Inspector of Railways. At a subse- 
quent sitting of the court Captain Tyler’s report 
was read. It stated that one of the teeth of the 
intermediate wheel of the crab had evidently 
given way on a ious occasion, and the 
detached part had been fixed in its place again 
by an iron etud being put through it and the 
wheel. This had snapped off when the weight 
of the girder was put upon it, and the total 
destruction of the crab and the falling of the 
girder had followed as natural consequences. 


‘The accident would not have occurred but for 


the flaw. Mr. Cliff said the crab in question 
must have been part of a new plant he had 
bought. He never knew of the flaw till after 
the accident. Brown, the foreman, denied all 
previous knowledge of the flaw, although the 
iron stud was very large and very apparent. 
The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, 
but appended an opinion “that sufficient care 
and skill had not been displayed in the super- 
vision and inspection of the machinery.” 

Fall of a Building at Warrington.—A man 
was killed and another seriously injured by en 
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accident which has taken place in Silver-street, 
Town’s-end, Warrington. A number of work- 
men had been engaged in removing an old 
building, to clear the site for the erection of a 
Wesleyan chapel. During a shower the work- 
men, some five or six in number, sought shelter 
in the lower portion of the building. Suddenly 
a crash was heard, and on the neighbours repair- 
ing to the spot they found that the floors and roof 
had fallen in and buried the workmen. They 
were extricated without loss of time; but one of 
them had been killed on the spot, while a 
second man had sustained very serious injuries. 

Scaffold Accident at Wearmouth Bridge.— 
While the painting of Wearmouth Bridge was 
being carried on the men worked on scaffolding 
suspended from the bridge. Whilst at work at 
the west side, fortunately not ‘over the river, 
they commenced “skylarking,” and suddenly 
the frail scaffolding of two narrow planks 
‘‘ canted,” and they were thrown off. They fell 
to the ground beneath, a depth of about 25 ft. 
They were severely shaken, but, fortunately, 
were not seriously injured. 








* ROYAL CONVENTION FOR 
THE EXCHANGE OF WORKS OF ART 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Dvurine the Paris Exhibition a convention was 
entered into by several princes of the reigning 





north and south sides respectively. The central 
towers, which are carried up to a considerable 
height above the main cornice, form the principal 
feature in theelevation. The height of these two 
towers from the main cornice to the top of the 
vane is 76 ft., making their entire height, from 
the ground floor to the apex, 157 ft., an altitude 
higher than that of most of the spires of the 
local churches. At each corner there are pin- 
nacles corbelled out from the main body of the 
towers. The lower portion of these towers will 
be set apart as -rooms ; and, there being 
three flights of this class of apartments, that por- 
tion of the building consisting of the central 
elevation will show eight stories. The two 
towers at the north and south ends respectively 
are 61 ft. above the main cornice, their entire 
altitude being thus 142 ft. above the ground 
floor of the hotel. They are formed by a high- 
pitched roof, surmounted by a square platform, 
the latter being surrounded by ornamental iron 
railing. The roof of the Lime-street elevation, 
which rises to a considerable height, is Gothic 
in character, the apex being surmounted by 
iron railings, harmonising with those at the top 
of the north and south towers. The central por- 
tion of the structure beneath the towers forms a 
special feature in the elevation, being much 
more prominent than those portions on the north 
and south sides. At each end, under the two 
outside flanking towers, there is an oriel window, 
two stories in height, supported on arch carved 
corbels. The ground-floor windows, facing Lime- 


families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually | street, which are sixteen in number, there being 


to assist the museums of Europe 


in procuring eight on each side of the main central entrance 


casts and copies of national objects for the pro- | to the hotel, are circular headed, whilst those in 
|the upper stories are divided into bays, with 

Throughout the world every country possesses square pilasters and caps, from which spring | with cleansed mouldings) is a decorated window 
fine historical monuments of art of its own, which | Circular-moulded arches, The main entrance to over the central entrance to the premises, 


motion of art. 


can easily be reproduced by casts, electrotypes, 
photographs, and other processes, without the 
slightest damage to the originals. This is the 
conrse of operations suggested :— 

1. Each country to form its own commission 
according to its own views for obtaining such 
reproductions as it may desire for its own 
museums, 





2. The commissions of each country to cor- | 
respond with one another, and send information | kept in view the utilisation of every yard of | the mezzanine floor, will enable the principal to 
of what reproductions each causes to be made, space at his disposal. The whole of the culinary 
so that every country, if disposed, may take | and domestic arrangements of the hotel will be. 
advantage of the labours of other countries at a | conducted in the basement, which has been so | 


moderate cost. 





the hotel from Lime-street is in the centre, im- 
mediately under the towers. From this entrance , 


@ glass roof, supported by ornamental iron | 
columns, will extend across the footpath of the | 
street to the boundary of the carriage-way. 

As regards the interior arrangements of the | 
hotel, our authority, the Albion, states that, from | 
the basement to the roof of the building, the 
architect in his plans appears steadily to have | 


planned as amply to provide{for the several de- | 


3. Each country to arrange for making ex-| partmentsof management. These plans include | 
|the kitchens, larders, store-rooms, wine and | 

The following princes Lave already signed beer cellars, linen-rooms, luggage-rooms, cook. | 
the convention: — Albert Edward, Prince of ing apparatus, with steam-boilers and other 
Wales; Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh; Frederick requisites, together with a large ice-house and a 
William, Crown Prince of Prussia; Louis, Prince | great variety of minor apartments. The ser- 
of Hesse; Albert, Prince Royal of Saxony ;| vants’ dormitories, both male and female, will 


changes of objects which it desires. 


Prince Napoleon (Jerome); Philippe, Comte de 
Flandre; the Cesarevitch; Nicolas, Duc de 
Leuchtenberg; Oscar, Prince of Sweden and 
Norway ; 
Amadeus, Duke of Aosta; Charles-Lonis, Arch- 
duke of Austria; Rainer, Archduke of Austria ; 
Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 

We view this remarkable convention with 
the greatest satisfaction: it promises much 
more than is at first sight obvious; and we are 
truly glad to be able to regard his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales as the originator 
and main promoter of so admirable an under- 
taking. 








THE NEW HOTEL AT LIME-STREET 
STATION, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue great hotel now in course of construction 
by Messrs. Haigh & Co., of Liverpool, for the 
London and North-Western Company, in con- 
nexion with their station in Lime-street, will, 
when completed, be one of the largest establish - 
ments of the kind in the country. The style of 
architecture adopted is of a mixed nature, par- 
taking of the palatial character. The Lime- 
street facade, which forms the principal eleva- 
tion, is 298 ft. in length, stretching the entire 
distance between Gloucester-street and Lord 
Nelson-street. The unusually high altitude of this, 
the main elevation, imparts to it a commanding 
appearance. The height to the top of the main 
cornice is 81 ft. 3 in., there being five stories 
from the ground floor to the cornice, above which 
again there are rooms formed in the roof, lighted 
by pediment-headed dormers. The elevation is 
rendered still more striking in its character and 
proportions by four towers, two being in the 
centre, immediately over the main entrance to 
the hotel, and flanked by two other towers at the 


| 


Humbert, Prince Royal of Italy ;| 
| dors run north and south, communicating with a 





| also be in the basement, a portion of which has 


been specially set apart for this purpose. Pass- 
ing through the vestibule on the ground-floor, a 
spacious hall is approached, from which corri- 


spacious coffee room, reading-room, ladies’ coffee- 
room, several dining-rooms, billiard-room, and 
a number of sitting-rooms. By ascending a 
grand staircase from the large hall on the 
ground floor, the private sitting-rooms and ‘bed- 
rooms in the upper stories are approached. The 
upper stories consist of upwards of 200 bed- 
rooms, in addition to a large number of spacious 
sitting-rooms for private families and others, 
besides an endless number of bath-rooms, closets, 
and other conveniences. The upper portion of 
the hotel will be reached by a hydraulic “lift,” 
the apparatus for working which will be in the 
basement of the building. The hotel commnni- 
cates direct with the railway station. 

In the construction of the Lime-street facade, 
as well as those facing Lord Nelson-street and 
Gloucester-street, a stone resembling that at the 
municipal offices in Dale-street will be used, 
whilst the frontage inside the railway station 
will consist of white brick. Messrs. Haigh & 
Co., the contractors for the erection of this im- 
mense structure, are proceeding with energy. It 
is only a few months since they commenced the 
undertaking; and, although the removal of the 
railway facade in Lime-street formed part of the 
contract, it has not only been cleared away, but 
the basement is already in a forward state, the 
stonework facing Lime-street being above the 
street-level. Messrs. Haigh have undertaken 
to complete the building and hand it over to the 
company in the course of two years. The archi- 
tect of the hotel is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 

We may here state that the enormous new 
roof, the largest in the world, now being con- 
structed over the Lime-street station by Messrs. 





George Thomson & Co., contractors (Lient.-Col. 
Thomson), is being rapidly carried forward. It 
consists of a roof of one span, the principals 
stretching across the station to the extent of 
214 ft. of a segmentary span each, is 75 ft. in 
height from the level of the rails to the apex, 
and when completed will be 385 ft. in length. 
It will be supported by eleven principals, 35 ft. 
apart, above which is the roof itself, which is 
ornamental and well ventilated. Two of the 
principals, with the iron framework securing 
them, have been completed. The roof will be 
covered with Welch blue slate. 





SHOP ARCHITECTURE IN BRADFORD. 


A Pitz of buildings to be erected in that por- 
tion of Westgate, Bradford, recently widened, 
extending from Southgate to Godwin-street, has 
been just commenced. The buildings are in- 
tended to be used as a drapery establishment. 
The style selected is the French Renaissance, 
and the architects are Messrs. Andrews, Son, & 
Pepper. The area to be covered is 550 square 
yards, with a frontage to Westgate, including 
the angles at Godwin-street and Southgate, of 
120 ft., and a frontage of 66 ft. to the latter 
street. The foundation has been hewn out of 
the rock. The building will be four stories in 
height, the top story lighted with dormer win- 
dows, and will measure 50 ft. from the ground 
to the parapet, towers rising at the angles 20 ft. 
above, and the outline being broken with angle 
chimney-stacks. The principal feature of the 
front (of basted work, and built of Idle stone, 


crowned with a pediment. The windows of the 
shop, filled in with plate-glass, will be secured 
at night with iron revolving shutters. The shop, 
entered by a wide central doorway in Westgate, 
is 15 ft. in height. All complaint on the part of 
customers that they cannot properly see the 
goods is obviated by the light poured down on 
the back of the shop from a well-light, 45 ft. 
high and 13 ft. diameter. An office, placed on 


command at a glance a view of the entire ground 
floor. The building will cost several thousand 
pounds. Other premises are in course of erec- 
tion in Godwin-street, but they are plain in 
design. Alterations are in progress at the corner 
of Well-street and Market-street, nearly opposite 
the Midland Station, where a frontage of 117 ft. 
will be secured to the best thoroughfare in the 
town, extending from Well-street round the 


| corner into Market-street. The architects men- 


tioned are superintending the work. 








ANIMAL FOOD: ITS PRESERVATION 
AND ITS WASTE. 


Tur following mode of preserving meat in the 
hottest weather is given by a correspondent of 
the Times, who has tried it with success with 
the thermometer at 135°. The meat should be 
placed in a wooden box on a metal grating 
about 3 in. from the bottom. Under this grat- 
ing should be burnt about an inch of sulphur 
stick as often as a joint is put in, the lid being 
immediately closed. It is convenient to have a 
sliding bottom to the box for facility of cleaning 
when necessary. The meat is perfectly good at 
the end of a week, and entirely free from un- 
pleasantness of any kind. 

This seems essentially to be the same as Dr. 
Dewsr’s sulphurous acid process, the fumes of 
burning sulphur being just that acid. 

While saving processes are thus progressing 
it is curious to note how waste for want of then 
proceeds in Australia. At the “ boiling-down’ 
establishment of the Messrs. Winter Brothers, 
at Colbinabbin Station, Victoria, the sheep are 
collected in yards adjoining the wool-scouring 
shed, killed and taken into the shed attached to 
the dip, and then ekinned and cleaned and hung 
up on hooks till the vat is ready to receive them. 
So soon as the vat is to be filled a number of 
hands are employed in chopping them intojthree 
or four pieces, and throwing them in. The vat 
is 11 ft. high, and holds 300 wethers or 400 
ewes, and 1,000 of these are stewed by steam 
from a 40-horse power engine in forty-eight 
hours. When the fat has been all extracted it 
is drawn by taps in the side of the vat into 
large 500-gallon coolers. The gravy runs from 
a tap in the bottom of the vat into a reservoir 


See 
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ANCIENT GRAVESTONE AT MOOSBURG, BAVARIA. 





prepared for it, and is afterwards given as food | and on the other an inscription, which is so de- 
to pigs, who luxuriate on what would be a | faced by time as to be nearly illegible. 

great blessing for the poor in some of the large | The whole of the carving is in very low 
and populous cities in the old country. All the | relief, but the drapery is well represented, 
bones and shreds of meat that remain are drawn (though very angular in its folds, as is the 
out and carted away to the same omnivorous |case with all late German sculpture. At- 
herd. The bones are made so soft as to break |tached to this monument (and, in fact, to 
in pieces in hand, the marrow being completely | nearly every other in this cemetery) is a 
melted out of them. Casks are filled from the bénitier for holding holy water, and an 
coolers, and sent by train to Melbourne. aspergés brush chained to the gravestone. 
|The upper portion of the monument has been 
modernised, and it is difficult to guess how it 
| originally terminated. Very probably it had a 
ANCIENT GRAVESTONE IN CHURCH. _‘“‘rood” and attendant figures. 


, 7 | Ancient churchyard monuments are very 
TASS SEs See, SATA. rarely to be met with, and we know of few other 


THE interesting little town of Moosburg, be- | specimens. 

tween Landshut and Munich, contains many | Two or three monumental inscriptions, exe- 
objects worthy of notice. The minster is a noble cuted in brick, are Jet into the walls of the 
Romanesque building of the very earliest kind. | Cemetery of the Holy Blood at Landshut, and 
The interior bears a strong resemblance to the | there are one or two old tombs in the ceme- 
oldest portions of St. Alban’s Abbey. The choir, teries at Nuremburg and Saltzburg. 

which is not earlier than the fifteenth century, 
contains one of the most magnificent high altars 
in Germany. The reredos, carved in wood, is 
60 ft. high, and adorned with statues varying | 
from 2 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. in height. The whole is | 
richly painted and gilt, and contains pictures by 











DUNSTABLE: ITS CHURCH AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, 





the elder Holbein. The date of this magnificent | 
work is 1426. There are a splendid set of stalls | ne 
aud several fine fifteenth and sixteenth century at 


Nor long ago, writing of Woburn and its 
ighbourhood, we spoke of the ancient church 
Dunstable and its interesting west front.* 


monuments, Near the minster is another church This we now illustrate, and would speak of it a 


containing a singular western gallery, and | |it 
just outside one of the gates is a small Roman. | 


tle more at length. 
The “ Danstable Chartulary” (Harl. 1885) 


esque church, surrounded by a very old cemetery. | contains on one leaf the beginning of the 


Two or three of the gravestones are ancient. | ¢¢ 


The best is the one of which we give a sketch. | A.D. 552: 


It is carved out of a slab of red marble. On 


lebrated “Annals of Dunstable” down to 
it is written in a thirteenth-century 





one side is a representation of the Annunciation, 


* See p. 385, ante, 


hand, probably thecompiler’sown. Preserved also 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum 
is the continuation or single MS. folio on parch- 
ment of the Annals (Annales Prioratus de 
| Dunstaplia), marked Tiberius A. 10: the hand- 
writing is the same to the middle of the year 
1210; then various hands are employed : after 
the year 1221 the entries in each year were 
probably made during the course of, or at the 
end of, the year itself. The Annals begin at 
A.D. 1, and the early entries are very curious, 
but, of course, are of no historical value: for 
| instance, the first entry is, A.D. 1, “ Adam usque 
| ad Nativitatem Christi,” &c.; and again (after a 
lapse), A.D. 33, “ Christus crucifiwcus est octavo 
| Kalendas Aprilis,” &c. Coming to A.D. 606, we 
have (but always in Latin) “ St. Paul’s Church 
in London built ;? and A.D, 1074, “Survey of 
England by William I.;’ and A.D. 1135, 
“Dunstable Priory founded.” The MS. was 
very much injured by the fire in the Cotton 
Library in 1731, but it has been repaired with 
great care and skill. The earlier portion of the 
chronicle down to the year 1201, when it becomes 
original, is very brief, The author of this valuable 
historical work was Richard de Morins, prior © 
the monastery from 1202 to his death in 1242. 
Referring to the chronicle, we have “ Richard de 
Morins made prior of Dunstable, and sent to 
Rome by the king on July 25, 1203.” Under 
date 1203, we have “The lordship of Houghton 
given to this priory, and a three days’ fair in 
May.” (This fair in the month of May is held in 
the town to this day.) It is, however, very 
strange that Richard de Morins (beginning his 
chronicle in 1210) gives no account of the 
fonndation of the priory, founded as it was 10 
honour of St. Peter for Augustinian canons 
towards the end of the reign of Henry I. It was 
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certainly not founded earlier than the middle of 
1131, because Robert de Bethune, Bishop of 
Hereford, who is one of the witnesses to the 
foundation charter, was consecrated on June 28, 
1131, Keeping still to the chronicle, we have, 
under date A.D. 1207, “Altars dedicated at 
Dunstable ;” under A.D. 1208 mention is made 
of marriages and churchings taking place at the 
church doors, and of a sermon bein: 

to the people outside the church, the “ panis 
benedictus” amd holy water being given to 
them there, and oil mixed with the chrism at 
baptism by the Pope’s especial licence. A.D. 
1210, a vision of two Jews announcing the 
advent of Antichrist, seen by the prior; A.D. 
1211, a red rainbow seen; A.D. 1212, miracles 
at Dunstable; A.D. 1213, the town burnt. Daring 
this same year (1213), and on the feast of St. 
Luke, the church was dedicated by Bishop 
Hugh Il. of Lincoln. Altars in it were dedi- 
cated by Robert, Bishop of Lismore, in 1219, 
and by Hugh, Bishop of Ely, in 1231. In the 
great storm of June, 1222, which did so much 
mischief through the country, the roof of the 
presbytery and two towers of the west front of 
the church fell. In 1228 St. Mary’s Chapel was 
founded in the Canons’ Cemetery. It was 
pulled down in 1324, being then in ruins, and 
built up again from its foundations. In 1250 
the inner gate within the court was built; a new 
dormitory in 1251, as the old one was in a 
dangerous state; and a new stable in 1257, on 
the fall of the old one. In 1273 the body of the 
church was restored at the cost of the parish- 
joners; new bells were given in 1277; a new 
body to the bakehouse and brewhouse wall were 
built in 1282; aclock was placed over the “ pul- 
pitam” or choir-sereen in 1283. In 1289 the 
parishioners finished two pinnacles on the north 
front of the church, and restored the stone roof, 
then in a ruinous condition, of the north porch. 


is formed of an old coffin of Purbeck marble. 
The whole of this work is (or was) undercut in the 
most remarkable manner, and was in much better 
condition some fifty or sixty years ago than it 
now is, if we may believe one of the oldest in- 
habitants, who recently said to us,—“ Ah! sir, 
you should have seen the door when I was a 
boy, and old Bob Eggleton was parish clerk. The 
carving was better then, but sparrows used 
to build their nests in the carving, and we 
boys used to go and throw large stones 
at the ornaments, and whack the sparrows 
out. Then we often picked up a bit of a 
bird’s wing or a beast’s head carved in stone. 
As fast as we knocked one lot of sparrows out, 
they built again in the next ornaments; so we 
used to go and whack them out again.” This 
process of “whacking out” appears to have 
been carried on till there is now hardly a frag- 
ment of the original sculpture unmutilated to be 
seen. At this time the church was infested 
with jackdaws, starlings, owls, and bats; but 
their nesting-holes have since been filled up. 
The lesser doorway, of Early English work, is 
in much better condition as regards the enrich- 
ments, but is nevertheless in a sad state of decay. 
The junction of the Norman and Early English | 


: A gorgeous ceremonial attended the consecra- 
tion of the “sanctus bell.” First of all, the bell 
was suspended from a scaffold, having a tem- 
porary altar erected near it, adorned with cruci- 
fix, candlestick, and pix. Around the bell were 
boys with white surplices, silver crosses, and 
elevated lanterns. After the curé had read a 
long declaration, various prayers were read, and 
an attendant priest laved the bell with a bunch 
of myrrh dipped in holy water; a ribbon was 
then tied round the clapper, the bell was 
anointed with oil by the curate, and under it 
various powders of powerful odours were burnt. 
Making use of the ribbon, the curé struck the 
bell three times with the clapper, and afterwards 
a lady, probably Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, who was the godmother of the 
bell, if we may so speak, struck it in like manner. 
The clapper was then wrapped up in a napkin, 
the inside of the bell again fumigated and 
anointed, after which the whole party adjourned 
to celebrate Mass. In 1837 s man in a state of 
intoxication ascended to the belfry (when the 
bella were set perpendicularly for ringing), and 
went recklessly amongst them, the consequence 
being that one of the bells fell from its upright 
position, and crushed him to death against the 


work on the west front is very remarkable, and | wall. 


the character of the Norman ornament is almost 
unique in England. Above these doorways are 
seven niches for statues ; the figures are all gone, 
but the pedestals remain. Above these is a second 
tier of open arcading leading to the bell-tower. 
Perhaps the primary use of this outer gallery | 





A large number of interesting coins, in gold 
and silver, and other antiquities, have been 
found near the church and in the neighbourhood 
at different times. Amongst an immense number 
of Roman and other coins, we may mention one 
of Augustus Cesar, B.C. 30; of Tiberius, of 





The great cross and many saints’ effigies were | 
repainted in 1293. During the plague of 1349, 
the parishioners gave a new bell, and the prior | 
covered the belfry with lead. The reference to | 
the two towers of the west front is very interest- | 
ing, as at the present day there remains only, 
the lower portion of the north-west tower. We 
believe, however, that the architect now engaged | 
discovered remains indicating the position of the | 
south-west tower some years ago, an account of 
which was then published in the Builder. Atthe | 
present day there are no traces whatever of the | 
two pinnacles on the north front. The other | 
references to the roof of presbytery, the Canons’ | 
Cemetery, the court, inner gate, dormitory, | 
stables, bakehouse, brewhouse, and many other | 
buildings and ornaments are of interest and 
value to the architect and antiquary. 

Dunstable Church is a fine specimen of 
Norman and Early English ‘architecture; but 
three centuries ago the building was cut down 
in all its parts, and only a portion of the nave 
was left, of which the triforium was made a 
clearstory, and it was covered with a florid 
Tudor roof. The structure, as it now stands, is 
in many respeets perfectly unique, and is made 
up of Gothic work, ranging from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century. It is the principal 
ecclesiastical building in the county of Bed- 
ford. The whole structure appears to have 
been built upon a very expensive and mag- 
nificent plan, and was originally in the form 
of a cross, with a bell-tower in the centre, 
supported by four lofty arches, parts of which, 
belonging to the eastern pillars, still remain. 
It is said that Henry VIII. intended to have 
made it a cathedral, and to erect it into a 
see, of which Dr. Day was to have been the 
first bishop. Upon the abandoned, 
a considerable part of the priory church was 
pulled down, and all that remains at present 
are the nave and two side aisles, a length of 
about 120 ft. The inside is chiefly Norman, and 
undoubtedly part of the original structure. Most 
of the windows are of a later date than the 
building itself. The east end is crossed by a 
flat wall, and the two nearest arches on each 
side form the present choir. A beautiful stone 
screen of four pointed arches, with clustered 
columns, ranges over the west door inside. 

The west front, of which we give a view, is 
one of the most singular of work in the 
country. The great Norman door, with its semi- 
oval arch and rich sculpture, was at one time a 
magnificent piece of work: now it is a mere 
wreck. The outer mouldings are zig-zag work ; 
the next, angels and foliage in alternate ovals; 
the third, beasts’ heads and foliage; the fourth, 
the signs of the zodiac, &., Pisces and Capri- 
Corn no long time ago being still there. The sill 








was for the priest to ring the sanctus-bell when Trajan, Vespasian; a quantity of coins of Anto- 
the Trisagium was said, so that all persons, | ninus and Constantine; of Claudius Czsar, 
within and without the church, on hearing it | Otho, Adrian, Commodus; one of Probus, who 
might fall down on their knees in reverence of | reigned six years (rise of Manichean heresy) ; and 
the elevated Host. The niches at the lower part | many others unknown. Of the English series, a 
of the north-west tower were formerly filled with | silver coin of Henry I., the founder, discovered 
statues, portions of which still remain. In the | between the stones of the old south wall of the 
interior are a few tiles and memorial brasses.|church, near the vestry door; a coin of 
Of the latter many have been removed from | Henry IIL, three of Edward I., Edward IIL, 
their slabs and totally lost; and, as the original | Henry VII.; a shilling of Elizabeth; a coin of 
east end of the church has entirely vanished, | Charles I., one of the finest and most remarkable 
the most costly and beautiful probably went with | of the English series (it is the work of Raw- 
the building. In the north aisle is a slab which, | lings, whose initials appear on the wall of the 
though much worn, has undoubted traces of city of Oxford, on the obverse of the coin); a 
having been ornamented with a brass of great Charles I. shilling; and many others of various 
beauty, to the memory of an ecclesiastic. The | dates. An impression of the common seal of the 
size of the stone is about 10 ft. by 4 ft. Two! priory, somewhat imperfect, is attached to the 
other stones, which evidently were placed to | acknowledgment of supremacy in 1534, to be 
commemorate departed priests, are to be seen: | seen in the chapter-house at Westminster. It 
the largest is at the west entrance, just within represents St. Peter with his keys, seated, and 
the church; the smallest is placed without the | the legend round him is, “ Sigil ecclie sci Petri 
church, near to the belfry-door. It was split some de Dvnestaple.” 

years since by the clapper of a bell, which flew| Dunstable has always been noted for its old 
out of the belfry as it was being rung, and fell | miracle plays, for its grand tournaments, and for 
on the stone. The brasses are both gone. Some its visits from kings and queens. Hallam, in his 
years ago we copied the following inscription | “ Literature of Europe,” says the earliest mention 
from a slab in the nave :— lof miracle plays has reference to England. 
** We now thoy art not lost, but sent before | Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
Thy frendes all lefte thy absence to deploare ; whilst teaching a school at Dunstable, inaugu- 
Nor can thy vertyes ever be for gotten, rotten, | rated one of these shows on the story of St. 
Boe yal tonge Savvs to the word mvet tell * | Catherine. This was within the first twenty 
That as thov livest thov dyest, and that was well.” | years of the twelfth century. sen 8 _— 
ing i oe |there is reason to conjecture that the miracle 
vie Wiliam Male wi quem voacie tice, | PIAY, acted at Danetablo was in.“ dambhoe 
Marmore sub duro conclusit moro generalis, . | Warton, however, in vol. Paty Dessart,” says 
Ter tres, bis quinos, hac natos fertur habere ; Geoffrey was a Norman, his scholars were the 
Per sponsos binos Deus his clemens miserere :”’ | actors, the performance took place - A.D. — 
which may be rendered, “One general fate and he borrowed the copes from the sacrist o 
has caine’ here, under hard marble, William the neighbouring abbey of St. Alban’s to dress 

Mulso, and Alice his wife. She is reported to the characters. i 
have had three times three and twice five chil-| Leaving for the present the more modern his- 
dren by two husbands, the Lord being mercifal tory of the church and neighbourhood, we will 
to commiserate.” Many other inscriptions are glance at its most ancient remains. The original 
of great interest, most of them dated. inhabitants of the locality upon which Dunstable 
The Priory Church is noted for its bells, and | now stands were a people called Cassii, who 
they bear the following inscriptions :— —_ Bad cm oc aa rom ag an ome 

ary PFS re s, Bucks, an » 

or as, tet eo a _— no mean combatants with the powers of Rome. 
rae ey oe a and good neighbourhood.” In the immediate neighbourhood of — 

ll. * Music is medicine to the mind.” are | ranges of steep chalky downs, an 
wee, “a ae Ser aoe Sees catigetiandieen part of our bad where the 
So shall our oper tongues combine to | relics of the earlier inhabitants can be — 

nuptial rite.” ; i 

5th Bell, “ bah 'S, Coles & Wm. Eames, churchwardens, tt aa a ee storigiaed 
6th Bell. “ Although I am both light and small, British stations, consisting of simple holes for 
" «Egil be beard above you all.” residences formed in the chalk, with numerous 
7h el bh vd ot Papen and clear.” _| tumali. On the north-west of Dunstable, and 
8th Bell. No inscription. about a mile and a half from the town, is an 
Sanctus Bell. ‘‘ Ave Maria, gracia tidi.” ancient Roman road, 25 ft. broad., in the most 
Three bells especially deserve notice—Ist, | perfect condition. On one part of the downs, 
“The incumbent induction bell,” rung the last | close to Dunstable, are five large tumuli, known 
time on June Ist, 1844, when the Rev. F. Hose, | as the “ five knolls,” with several circular and 
M.A., the present rector, entered upon the | oblong excavations. — This spot is one of the 
living; 2nd, “The pancake bell,” formerly the | earliest British stations. Close to these knolls 
confessional bell, always rung on Shrove Tues-|is Parscomb Pit, an immense hollow, whose 
day; and, 3rd, “The passing bell,” which |sides still exhibit many remains of the an- 
announces the death of townsfolk. cient primeval dwellings. At the bottom is 
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an earthen platform, supposed to be a work of the | joining pastures and woodlands 


Roman period, thrown up for the purpose of 
exhibiting gladiatorial feats; the neighbouring 
hills would afford to thousands of spectators fall 
views of the sports below. A group of primeval 
dwellings may be seen near the base of a hill on 
the road to Luton, averaging 8 ft. in diameter 
and 3 ft. deep. On the south-west side of Dun- 
stable is an enormous earthwork, known as 
“ Maiden-bower,” 25,000 ft. in circumference. 
It consists ofa single vallum thrown up from the 
external surface at an angle of 45°, from 8 ft. to 
14 ft. high; and it is not improbable that origin- 
ally a stockade was planted on its summit, com- 
posed of branches of trees intertwined. There 
are now no remains of a fosse. On the north- 
west side there is a gradual descent to the 
meadows below, where are the remains of 
mounds of earth, encircling the small streams 
which issue from the base of the chalk downs, 
and may possibly have been intended for fish- 
ponds, or as reservoirs or dams. It seems a 
natural inference that such small springs would 





for its natural 
history and geological treasures, in which it is as 
rich as in historical antiquities. The butcher- 
bird or shrike we have often seen. Its curious 
work in the way of fixing cockchafers and 
beetles on the spines of hawthorn and other 
prickly bushes is observable. The kingfisher, 
too, one of the loveliest of British birds, is 
not uncommon near some watercourses by the 


‘town. Amongst other birds may be men- 
‘tioned the great barn-owl, golden-crest, the 


wren, fieldfare, golden plover, bittern, curlew, 
red-shank, grosbeak, skua-gull, and many others. 
Of rare and curious plants there is an abund- 
ance; some of the neighbouring chalk hills pro- 
duce the splendid pasque-anemone in profu- 
sion ; the chalky plantations and hills give birth 
to a great variety of orchids. Here we have 
found the bee, the fly, the frog, gnat, butter- 
fly, and birds’-nest orchids ; the different species 
of epipactis, — orchis muscula, maculata, ustu- 
lata, latifolia, and many others. In Tottenhoe 
mead grow the grass of Parnassus, the butter- 


“ Blue Books” will be of great service to all who 
take an intelligent and an active interest in pub- 
lic affairs. They believe that the discussion and 
treatment of all public questions would be far 
more satisfactory, because more accurate, if 
those taking part in them had the means of 
ascertaining the facts which can only be found 
in these reports. lt is not creditable that the 
metropolis should not contain a single library of 
reference of thie kind, and the “ Union” have 
increased their claims to public support by this 
sensible step. Clubs in the country, subscribing 
five shillings a year to the circulating library of 
the society, will be entitled to borrow copies of 
these publications, as well as thirty volumes of 
general literature every three months. To form 
a library of such works as are not generally 
accessible to working men, and to circulate them 
to clubs throughout the country, at a mere nomi. 
nal charge, is an undertaking which the council 
are very anxious to carry out. Persons may do 
good by supplying this library with copies of 
suitable books. 











be thus embanked to insure an abundant supply wort, and adder’s-tongue; at Kensworth, the 
of water for the Cassii and their cattle. About — ean Pe fungus — 18 a 
two miles north-west from Dunstable, at Tot- sented by some of the greatest varie ies; they 7 . 
tenhoe, is a lofty precipitous hill, witha summit may be found by the diligent searcher by the Ae ee 
of ramparted earthwork. It is in such acom- leafy roadsides in October,—one fine scarlet; Ata recent meeting for discussion held at 150, 
manding position that, if defended by resolute boletus, especially, has been found there, and | Strand, under the auspices of the Working Men’s 
men, it must have been impregnable. It con- described elsewhere by Mr. Worthington Smith Club and Institute Union, the value of indus. 
sists of a lofty keep in the centre, with a vallum (B. rubinus, W.G. 8), new to science, and which trial partnerships was considered, the question 
round its base, and a larger one of irregular form has never been found anywhere else. Of the being whether there was evidence that a system 
a short distance from it; on the summit of the abundant fossils from the chalk, one at least is of division of profits between master and work- 
|men in a trading concern could be maintained, 


hill are ridges of masonry placed in layers upon Quite unique. : 
each other without mortar. Two Celtic coins) The road between Dunstable and Leighton | 80 as to conduce to the welfare alike of workmen 
and other antiquities have been found near, Buzzard is in one part remarkable. Originally and capitaliste. The discussion was opened by 


Close to Leagrave, three miles from Dunstable, the road (which diverges from the old Roman Mr. E. Hall, F.S.A., a member of the council of 
is a fosse very deep and broad, describing a Toad) went right over the hill, and was so fear- the Union, who has given much attention to the 
circle of 8,200 ft. This is er Bi the true fully steep that it was next to impossible to get | subjectin France. Mr. Hall’s observations went 





site of Lygeanburgh, one of the four British towns | Wagous and coaches over it. Then a road was to show that the question between the trades 
which fell into the hands of the Saxons A.D, made to the left of present cutting (less steep), | unionists and others in the previous discussion 
580, In the immediate neighbourhood traces of but it is now grass-grown and disused. The | was left in a most unsatisfactory state, and had 
a hard-fonght battle have been turned up in the | road now used has a steep cutting through the | not resulted in showing how the great mass of» 
shape of pieces of armour, spear-heads, and other | solid chalk, perhaps 130 ft. deep, the débris being _ the poor, or lower working class, were to be pro- 
weapons and armour, the entire valley, fields, | taken northward to fill up the valley and make | vided for; but that there were measures of pal- 
and gravel-pits abounding with human skeletons. | the road good nearer Hockliffe. The cutting liatiou which might end in being remedial, and 
King Henry I. kept the town of Dunstable in | Was, one severe winter, filled with drifted snow, | as to the value of the immediate introduction of 
his own hands until 1131, when he granted it, | and the road stopped for many days: it was at | which there was ample evidence, such as he had 
with all its rights and privileges, to the Priory | last carted away. Considering that this road | to offer. After a brief reference to arbitration 
of Black Canons, or Augustine Friars, placed | was made some half-century ago, before railway and conciliation, which he distinguished from 
at Dunstable by permission of Pope Engeninus | times, it must be regarded as a brave under- one another, saying that the value of measures 
Ill. The king kept Christmas, 1123, with great | taking. aiming at the former was doubtful, whilst the 
splendour at his residence near the priory, re-| From these few remarks it will be seen what feasibleness of conciliation was completely pro- 
ceiving at that time an embassy from the Earl historical and natural history riches are pos-| ven (as by the fact that the majority of cases 
of Anjou. Henry I. kept Christmas here again sessed by Dunstable. Returning for a“mo-/ before the Conseils des Prud’hommes were settled 
in 1122; and his successor, King Stephen, in| ment to the church, the rector, the Rev. / not judicially), he spoke of the principle of 
1137. In the year 1215 (one year before his | Frederick Hose, M.A., writes,—‘ There is danger co-operation between workmen, and contrasted 
death) we find King John at Dunstable; in | of the present contract being suspended for the it with that of competition, quoting from a 
1247 Henry III., his queen, Eleanor of Provence, | Want of funds to cover the newly-restored in- | mémoire by Blanqui, read in 1846 before the 
and his family, visited the priory. In 1265 we ternal stonework with the new roof.” The Academy of Moral and political Sciences of the 
find Henry III. and his queen, with Cardinal] external west front cannot be touched, from | French Institute, and from later expressions of 
Attaboni, again at Dunstable; and once more, the same cause, although it is perfectly | opinion. Considering, however, that co-opera- 
in 1267, with Richard, King of Germany. In Unique, and “a grammar of architecture in | tive undertakings amongst workmen alone were 
1275, and again in 1276, Edward I. visited itself.” What is now doing will be well done; impracticable in the large majority of cases, be- 
Dunstable. In the “ Annales Prioratus de Dun- , but it is only a portion of much that ought cause some amount of accumulated saving or 
staplia” we now find accounts of grand tourna- to be undertaken at once. An appeal has been | capital was necessary at first, he inferred that 
ments held here, one in 1279, two in 1280, and published to lovers of church architecture, and | the chief means of promoting the interests of 
another in 1289, all in the reign of Edward I. to those who take an especial interest in main-| the working classes, and the consumer with 
In 1290 the corpse of Queen Eleanor remained | taining our ancient national edifices, for funds to| the capitalist also, for some time to come, 


one night at the priory. At the spot where it id in the restoration now being carried out must be looked for in associations based on 


reeted in the market-place was erected one of under the superintendence of Mr. Geo. Somers 
the series of Eleanor crosses. It stood for 370 Clarke. Large sums have been already sub- 
years, but there is not a fragment remaining ' scribed by the rector and townsfolk, more than 
now. The cross was erected the same year one person having given 2001. for that purpose. 


(1290) by John de Bello, a native of Battle. In| Let us hope that the good work will not be 
1293 there was another tournament, and a large Stopped for want of a little money to carry on 


bell was set up by the lepers. 


the restoration of such an interesting national 


In 1341 King Edward III. and his queen | monument. 


were at Dunstable, to be present at another 
tournament of great splendour, in commemora- 
tion of the victory over the French, in which 
two hundred vessels were taken, and thirty 
thousand men destroyed. In 1457 we find 
Henry VI. and Queen Margaret at Dunstable. 
On May 23, 1553, Archbishop Cranmer here 
publicly divorced Katherine, the unfortunate 
queen of Henfy VIII., in the Virgin Chapel. 
Queen Katherine was then residing at Ampthill 
Park, a few miles from Dunstable. In 1572 
Queen Elizabeth visited Dunstable, and was 
entertained with pageants. Our present Queen 
has also visi'ed the town. 

We are indebted for a great deal of the in- 
formation here produced, regarding the ancient 
church and neighbourhood of Dunstable, to the 
Latin reproduction of the “ Annales Prioratus 
de Dunstaplia,” by Henry Richard Luard, M.A., 
and to the “Dunstaplelogia” of Lamborn, 
added to our own knowledge of the whole 
neighbourhood. 








PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS FOR 
WORKING MEN. 


Tue Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
have taken steps to obtain copies of important 
parliamentary papers, as they appear, in order 
to form a permanent “ Parliamentary Library,” 
and to place them at the service of the institu- 
tions which it is their object to aid and establish. 
They particularly desire that artisans who are 
members of clubs in London should have access 
to these papers. By the assistance of some 
members of both Houses of Parliament, they 
have already collected several documents of this 
kind, and on every Monday evening their offices 
will be open from eight to ten p.M., when the 
member of any London club who is not in arrear 
with his subscription, may, under certain condi- 
tions, borrow any paper, or refer to it at the 
office. The council of the above society rightly 


Of late years we have visited the town and ad-/ believe that the means of accees to important 


the principle of a division of profits between 
the master and the workmen. The question be- 
fore them was,—Was there evidence that such 
associations could be maintained ? He was pro- 
vided with evidence, derived from the existence 
of one such partnership since the year 1842; and 
that association was now contributing to the 
solution, not only of the question that was then 
prominent, but to that of other questions among 
the most important of the time. In that trading 
concern, the house-painting establishment of M. 
Leclaire in Paris, not one of the conditions pre- 
dicted as operating to the destruction of part- 
nership relations between a master and his work- 
men had ever troubled the harmony between M. 
Leclaire and his subordinates.* As to manage- 
ment, the point on which it had been predicted 
that such partnerships must break down, there 
was no lack of it; whilst M. Leclaire, in answer 
to Mr. Hall, with reference to the assertion that 
such concerns could not get through periods of 
commercial disaster, had said he could not ima- 
gine why they should do so less successfully than 
partnerships of the old kind. Whilst there was 
no lack of management in M. Leclaire’s case, 
there was no concealment of the state of the 
common business and property; and Mr. Hall 


* A full account of this establishment, and of the system 
pursued, was given in the Builder some years ago, at & 
time when the possible value of such partnerships was less 
generally admitted than it is now. 
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mentioned another partnership, similar to that 
of the Maison Leclaire, wherein there was a pro- 
vision for examination of the books by repre- 
sentatives elected by the workmen. The results 
in M. Leclaire’s establishment were briefly these, 
as the chief:—1l. Entire freedom since 1842 
from strikes; 2. A partition of the profits, in 
two equal parts, between M. Leclaire and an 
associate of his on the one hand, and the work- 
men on the other hand; 3. The maintenance of 
a provident society for cases of sickness and acci- 
dent, old age, widowhood, and orphanhood; 4. 
Diminished sickness, from the nature of the 
house-painter’s occupation, by the use of methods 
that had been tried in this country, following M. 
Leclaire, but had been here abandoned ; 5. Supe- 
rior execution of the work, and opportunity given 
to the public to test the execution; 6. Improved 
demeanour of the workmen, of which there was 
the highest testimony ; and 7. Education of ap- 
prentices and others in the craft, with courses of 
lectures and social réwnions, tending to render 
permanent the relations, and to secure the 
advantage of all. There were, however, the 
speaker urged, more extended results possible 
from co-operation than were immediately dedu- 
cible from what had been said of the success of 
a single trading establishment. In France M. 
Leclaire looked to one of the most important 


spheres of co-operation as in connexion with | 


agriculture; and he was already actively engaged 
in the promotion of one such undertaking in the 
commune of Herblay, near Paris, of which he 
was mare. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
Mr, Lloyd Jones, Mr. Charles Hole, Mr. Lilwall, 
and several workmen, most of the speakers look- 
ing forward to a change of the relations between 
the labourer and the capitalist as inevitable. 
The discussion will be resumed on the last Thurs- 
day in this month. 








TREAT TO THE WORKMEN AT 
THE ABBEY MILLS PUMPING STATION. 


From Monday to Thursday of the previous 
week the members of the several vestries and 
district Boards of the metropolis had visited the 
Abbey Mills Sewage Pumping Station, on the 
invitation of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
On Friday in last week another class of visitors 
inspected the works, Mr. Webster, the contrac- 
tor for them, having invited a number of friends, 
and also the various classes of his workpeople 
engaged in rearing the works, their wives and 
families, to inspect them. The premises having 
been thrown open to those invited, and the 
steam-engines and other parts of the works in- 
spected, the company then proceeded to a large 
tent provided for the purpose, where Mr. New- 
ton, the chairman of the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Board ef Works, and 
other members of the Board sat down at a cross 
table at the side of Mr. Webster, the visitors 
being in front, and the several classes of labour- 
ers, excavators, carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
painters, &c., being ranged at tables at each side, 
and provided with a substantial meal. At the 
conclusion of the repast Mr. Newton remarked 
that the object of their meeting was to give the 
workmen engaged on that great work a treat, 
and also do honour to Mr. Cooper, who was the 
resident engineer, and the representative of Mr. 
Bazalgette, who had taken such an important 
part in carrying out the works. Mr. Webster 
said it was a proud day for him to see a thousand 
happy faces around him, some of which he had 
known for twenty years. He acknowledged the 
valuable services rendered to him by Messrs. 
Jennings and Powell, and also Mr. Halkin, the 
artist. Afterwards the tables were removed, 
and dancing and singing were enjoyed. 





TAYLOR’S BRIDGE COMPETITION, 
CAMBERWELL. 


THERE were forty-two sets of designs sent in, 
in response to the advertisements offering pre- 
miums of 211. and 101. 10s. The vestry selected 
as the four best “ Audentes fortuna juvat,” 
estimated cost 2,1001.; “Pontifex” (No. 2), 
2,4121.; “ Datur Digniori,” 2,4501.; and “ Vox 
Vectis,” 1,4961. After the selection had been 
thus made, but previous to the motto envelo 
being opened, a competitor (“Pontifex”) ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the Purposes 
Committee on the subject of his estimate, and, 
not content with signing himself “ Pontifex,” he 


} 


added his official address. On the occasion of 
the final decision by the vestry it was moved 
“ That ‘ Pontifex’ should be excluded from the 
competition,” or “ that he should be placed third 
in merit.” This occasioned a sharp discussion, 
but on its being shown that there were two 
“ Pontifexes” in competition the motion was 
withdrawn. The vestry then decided that the 
designs of ‘“ Audentes fortana javat” and 
“ Pontifex No. 2” should be the premiated sets, 
and on the envelopes being opened it was found 
that the authors were Mr. J. , 10, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, and Mr. J. W. Smith, 7, 
Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street. It was 
alsothen seen that Mr. Smith was the “ Ponti- 
fex” who so narrowly escaped exclusion. 








PRIZES TO ART-MASTERS. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education having, by a minute dated the 3rd of 
January, 1868, offered prizes—viz., one sum of 
501., three sums of 40l., five sums of 301., ten 
sums of 201., and twenty sums of 10/.—to the 
head-masters of the schools of art in the United 
Kingdom in which the general amount of work, 
considered with reference to the number of 
students under instruction, should be found, after 
| the examinations, to be most satisfactory ; and 
having had the results of the recent examina- 
tions laid before them, have awarded the above 
prizes as follows :— 

Chas, D. Hodder, Edinburgh . 
J. 8. Rawle, Nottingham ....., 
J. P. Bacon, Stoke-on-Trent 40 
Edwin Lyne, Dublin................ sea, 
D. W. Raimbach, Birmingham............... 30 
Edw. R. Taylor, Lincolm.........c00cc.sescevees 30 
W. G. Muckley, Manchester.................. 30 






C. M. Clarke, West London.................. 30 
Louisa Gann, Bloomsbury.... we Oe 
W. L. Casey, St. Martin’s....... - 20 
Susan A. Ashworth, Edinburgh . 20 
Joseph Kennedy, Kidderminster.. «we 20 
John Sparkes, Lambeth ..............ccccosseee 20 
Robert Greenlees, Glasgow ..........00.0000 20 
John Anderson, Coventry ...........cc0cesse00 20 


Herbert Gilbert, Lancaster .............s000. 20 
Walter Smitb, Leeds .............. eee 
George Ryles, Warminster 
8. F. Mills, Spitalfields ..., 
James Ford, lesfield . 
J. 8. Goepel, Frome........c.cccoscosssssseseoees 
John N. Smith, Bristol ............ccccccscees 
F. M. Black, Kilmarnock .,.,...........cceoeses 
W. H. Sounes, Sheffield...............c0scceees 
Samuel Elton, Darlington ..... 

James Carter maw ae 

F. F. Hosford, Llanelly .... 
William Stewart, Paisley . 
Alexr. Macdonald, Oxford..... aauka 
W. H. Stopford, Halifax .....ccccccccccccssee 












W.C. Way, Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 10 
John Parker, St. Thomas Charterhouse.., 10 
W. J. Baker, Southampton ..............2008 10 
J.B. Birkmyer, Exeter .... wet ane 
Robert Cochrane, Norwich 10 
Edwin Chandler, Hull........ Oe) 
W. T. Griffiths, Ipswich............c00.....0008 10 
Jobn Finnie, Liverpool (South District)... 10 
pO ae ae 10 





ANOTHER “CAMBRIDGE THOUGHT.” 


Alas! that feet by ‘‘reedy Cam” that stray 

Should gladly turn to strife’s unhallowed way ! 

Alas! that eyes which scan these classic meads 

Hail Discord’s promise in her scatter’d seeds! 

That ears which ‘neath the lofty Tudor vault 

Drink in high music, still are so at fault 

To deem the trumpet ‘‘ sings” which shrieks to scorn 

Old Wisdom’s utterances—vain to warn ! 

Not such the lore on Cam’s stil] margin taught. 

| Hear some few truths with long experience fraught. 

Old Time old Error for new Truth shall see ; 

Hard reasoning makes the black seem white—not be ; 

The many’s tyranny is still the worst ; 

Who feed the bubble, Change—shall feel it burst. 
SENIog Non SENEX. 








MONUMENTAL. 
The Clyde Statue.—A statue of Lord Clyde, 


Statue of the late King ef the Belgians, at 
Antwerp.—This statue has been inaugurated with 
great rejoicings. Leopold I. is on horseback, 
and in the act of saluting. The monument is of 
bronze, and is the work of Joseph Geefs. The 
pedestal is of blue stone, the stone of Belgium. 
Four inscriptions are engraved on it; the first 
reads thus: “The commerce and population of 
Antwerp to Leopold, the First King of Inde- 
pendent Belgium. Voted, 1856; erected, 1868.” 

Monument to Archdeacon Phelps at Reading.— 
A mural tablet in memory of the late Arch- 
deacon Phelps has just been erected in Grey 
Friars Church, Reading. The tablet is fixed to 
the south wall of the nave, and is supported on 
stone corbels. The general feature is a foliated 
arch, resting on two dark marble columns, and 
enclosing a panel of white marble bearing the 
inscription. The monument is execated in red 
Mansfield stone, and is designed to harmonise in 
style and character with the architecture of the 
‘church. The tablet was designed by Mr. Wood- 
| man, architect, and the work has been executed 
by Messrs. Wheeler, all of Reading. 








| THE ELEVATIONS ON THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 


Ir has been stated in the Times that the utmost 
freedom and variety are to be allowed in the 
architecture of the buildings about to be erected 
onjthe line of the Holborn Viaduct : there appears 
to be an impression that this will scarcely turn 
out to be so practically. A “ Lover of Variety,” 
writing to us, says,—‘‘I have felt bound to in- 
quire particularly as tothe facts. The conditions 
(printed) bind the lessee to submit an elevation 
within two months for the approval of the com- 
mittee. He is to make any modification that 
the City architect may direct; and if no eleva- 
tion is submitted the City architect is to make 
one, to which the lessee must build. If one 
party take a portion only of a block, he is to 
agree with his neighbours as to the elevation, 
and the City architect is to approve or direct an 
elevation of his own to be adopted by all of 
them, so as to secure uniformity. The blocks 
are very long indeed, as a rule. I am perfectly 
satisfied that the intention is not to permit 
variety, as pleasingly depicted in the Times 
article, but to hedge the matter round with such 
restrictions as will produce uniformity, and that 
of the design prepared already. The conditions 
may be seen by any one at the architect’s office, 
Guildhal]. As to their practical operation, there 
are more than one architect already who could 
tell you a story.’”—We shall hope to find that 
uniformity will be avoided. 








THE HOLBORN VIADUCT AND ITS 
PROGRESS. 


S1r,—In July, 1865, tenders were sent in for 
| the City architect, Mr. Horace Jones’s, plan for 
|the Holborn Viaduct. The lowest was that of 
| Messrs. Myers, and the work was, under very 
| heavy penalties, to be completed in nine months 
| from the order to commence, Amount of Messrs. 
| Myers’s tender, 239,5371. ; 

| ‘In May, 1866, tenders were sent in for the 
‘engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers, Mr. 
William Haywood’s, design for the Holborn 
‘Viaduct. This design did not include the 
bridge over Farringdon-street (which Mr. Jones's 
did). The lowest tender was that of Messrs. 
Hill & Keddell, 99,8371. This tender was ac- 
cepted, and on Monday, June 4th, 1866, the 
work was commenced. 3 

| The plan of the bridge acrose Farringdon- 
istreet was settled in the Court of Common 
Council, on December 6th, 1866. Its cost 








erected by public subscription of the citizens of (afterwards ascertained) is to be under 15,000/. 


: honey ; } ; b 
Glasgow, has been publicly unveiled in George- The ironwork only of the bridge is to be by 
square, in that city, in presence of a large con- Messrs. Cochrane, Grove, & Co., -of Woodside 


course of spectators. Sir James Campbell, on 
behalf of the statue committee, formally handed | 
over the monument to the city corporation, and | 
the Lord Provost, in a few suitable remarks, | 
accepted the trust. The statue, which has been | 
executed by Foley, occupies a site close by that 
of Flaxman’s Sir John Moore. It represents 
Lord Clyde in a military undress, standing erect 
with left foot advanced. The left hand, grasp- 
ing a telescope, rests on the stump of a palm- 
tree, while the right, hanging by the side, holds 
a sort of velvet cap, encircled with an Indian 
veil, 








Ironworks, near Dudley. ; 

So, sir, we see that the carrying out of Mr. 
Jones’s plan would have cost, in round figures, 
240,0001.; the carrying out of Mr. Haywood’s, 
admittedly inferior, will be 115,000/. These are 
the constructional costs of the two schemes. 
But Mr. Jones’s viaduct would have been 
finished and open for traffic (and the ground in 
a relettable state) in the middle of 1866—nine 
months after commencement. When Mr. Hay. 
wood’s will be finished Heaven only knows. It 
has already been twenty-six months in hand. 

In a report of Mr. Joseph Cubitt, who was 
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consulted in the matter by the Improvement 
Committee, of which Mr. Deputy Fry is chair- 
man, Mr. Cubitt says that “a reasonable time 
for the completion of the viaduct would be 
fifteen months from the date of the order to 
proceed.” This report was received by the Im- 
provement Committee on December 19th, 1865. 

The great excuse is that the stone for the 
bridge is not ready. I will make no remark on 
the unwisdom of selecting an unprocurable stone 
for a work which required to be done rapidly. 
But assuredly there is much more of the viaduct 
besides the bridge to finish. 

Nor will I intrude on your space by quoting 
from the reports which have from time to time 


been made to the Corporation and to others as | 


to the immense yearly loss which was inflicted 
on the public by old Holborn-hill when in its 
integrity, though I have some of the reports 
before me. Of course the annual loss now is 
much greater. 

Some day I shall be glad to be allowed to 
describe the street which is to “ wander” from 
Bartlett’s-buildings to Ludgate Valley-circus. 
Gresham-street is crooked enough, but this 
street—bah ! JASPER. 





RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Tue article in the last number of the Builder 
under the head of “ Railway Fares and Manage- 
ment” induces me to address you the accom- 
panying remarks. It is now about four months 
ago that you were good enough to notice a 
pamphlet * I had published on the subject, and 
since then events have occurred which I think 
render what I then considered advisable (viz., 
the transferring the whole system of railways in 
the United Kingdom to the State) now an 
urgent necessity. Not that the attempt lately 
made by the southern railways to impose upon 
their daily customers when once the directors 
imagined they had fairly caught them in a trap 
needs the interference of Government, for I fully 
believe the inhabitants in those districts will be 
equal to the occasion, and be able to bring the 
companies to their senses, but that the possible 
recurrence of such a course would retard, and 
in fact altogether prevent, the suburban building 
schemes which were just commencing to effect 
so much good for London and other over- 
crowded cities. This would of course recoil upon 
the shareholders, who would ultimately be 
ruined; that is their own affair, but the evil 
done to the community at large by such im- 
politic, 1 might almost say dishonest, measures 
must in future be guarded against by the State. 

The only way that this can be effected is, that 
all the railways should be united under one 


sequent style in England ever attained to such a 
“vigorous manhood ;” at the same time I am, 
of course, aware that, judged from a purely 
artistic point of view, the earlier periods of 
English Gothic architecture were more elegant 
and refined, but they had their counterparts on 
the Continent, whereas the Perpendicular style 
is unique, and is nowhere else to be found. 


“It is eurious to observe,” says Fergusson in his 
“History of Architecture,” “ bow different the course of 


gradually coming to the surface in this country, and 
curbing every fancy for which a good economic reason 
could not be given, the Celtic fancy of our neighbours 
a loose in all the playful vagaries of the Flamboyant 
style.” 

The glory of this age of art was its independence 
' of all the world, its self-reliance, and carelessness 
' of its own architectural precedents, with all their 
‘numberless claims of matchless beauty ;—its 
‘strong and manly persistence in working out its 
|own ideas of beauty of form and colour, and 
-modes of expression and impression. Granting 

every defect to exist which our more recent 
culture has alone enabled us to detect growing 
out of, and incidental to, the technical excellence 
of its marvellous masonry and carpentry ; indi- 
viduality never was more clearly stamped upon 
the architecture of this country than at that very 
| period which Professor Donaldson and Mr. Wyatt 
agree to consider the period of its culminating 
decrepitude. 

The recognition of this historical fact was the 
chief justification of its employment in the new 
Houses of Parliament. We had nothing else we 
could equally claim as a national style of art. 

Is there any subsequent style that would bear | 
the same archzological investigation and yield 
such rich acclimated fruits, while admitting of 





| need nothing but his own monument over hig 


_tomb to vindicate his power. If Henry had 
patronised Englishmen, giving them all the 
means of self-improvement he had himself en. 
joyed, what might they not have achieved? In. 
stead of this, he ignored their existence, and 
fostered foreigners, introducing a system of art. 
larceny as demoralising as it was vain. Till then 
art had developed for good or ill from one native 








events was in France. While Saxon common sense was | 


phase to another. Thereafter it was made a 
matter of merchandise, and was bought and sold 
ready made, and borrowed plumes were accounted 
more valuable than native worth. The power 
was there, independent thought and technical 
excellence ; it needed only opportunity and time 
to further develop itself as knowledge increased, 
Henry was too impatient, and killed the goose 
to get the golden eggs all at once. The follow. 
ing title of an Act which received the 
assent in the thirty-first year of his reign does 
not say much for the liberality of his mind,—“ An 
Act for abolishing diversity of opinions, &c.” 

Mr. Wyatt reiterates an apparent truth when 
he says that “embodiments of beauty were given 
to the world by men given up to vices and 
evil passions ;” but his statement of an apparent 
fact is beside my argument. I do not deny 
that bad men have produced splendid specimens 
of art; but I affirm that they cannot reach the 
highest. I believe that their works would have 
been nobler, sublimer, diviner, nearer to nature, 
and sweeter to observers, had they been executed 
under higher ideas or ideals, and that no art de- 
serving the epithet of a new creation is possible 
that denies the necessity or ignores the influence 
of the exercise of the noblest part of our nature, 
of which it should be the visible expression. But 
this seems to me so obvious, and is, to a certain 





the introduction of all the science of the nine- 
teenth century? Will Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Abbey towers bear a moment’s comparison ? and 
however sublime his reproduction of Italian 
architecture undoubtedly is in St. Paul’s Cathe. 
dral, it is Italian stil’, and cannot be said to be 
more original or vigorous than Sir Charles 
Barry’s reproduction of English architecture in 
the palace of Westminster, which alone is English 
still. The problem of ecclesiasticising Roman 
art had been already worked ont in Italy, while 
Barry had to secularize Medisvel art and adapt 
it to a building of the most complex character of 


extent, admitted by Mr. Wyatt, that I need not 
add another word in reply to Professor Kerr, who 
“takes leave to criticise in what is (I hope, I 
may say, without being at all offensive) not the 
most elevated style of criticism that can be 
adoped under the circumstances.” 

Epwarp C, Rosins, 








A LONDON WANT. 
WirH some reason a correspondent, “J. T. D.,” 





modern times. Barry resuscitated a neglected 
but national “ true style.” Wren produced an | 
English version of an Italian rendering of a} 
Roman prototype. Therefore I still think I | 
am justified in expressing the opinion that as a 
, matter of fact there is no sufficient evidence given | 
_ that the architecture of the period in question 
| was in a “state of decrepitude” or that the 
architecture of Jones and Wren has greater | 
| claims to be considered as having attained to a) 


writes,—A mania for theatre-building seems to 
have set in, and capitalists are found willing to 
speculate largely in this very doubtfully profit- 
able field of enterprise. Meanwhile, those who 
have the means of supplying something London 
positively needs, and which fairly managed 


) could scarce fail to pay,—a good hall or several 


halls for lectures and meetings in the heart of 
the metropolis and the more dense and demon- 
strative of the outlying boroughs, such as South- 


management. Without this no considerable sav- | “ yigorous manhood.” The peculiarities of the | wark and Lambeth and the great East-end,— 
ing can be made, and the system cannot be! style, more especially as they afizcted fenestra. | make no effort in the right direction. Could not 


developed as it ought to be; no Boards repre- 


| tion, are thus admirably summed up in that truly 


you point to the neglect with a view to its being 


senting different, and in many cases conflicting, | philosophical and rigidly impartial history of | remedied ? 


interests,can ever be made towork for the public 
benefit. The interests are national, and the 
management, to be effective, must be national 


The scheme I have briefly sketched out in my 
pamphlet would prove equally advantageous to 
the shareholders, the travelling public, and the 
community at large. RaPHAEL Branpon, 








THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN ARTISTS 
ON BRITISH ART. 


Your publication of the discussion of this sub- 
ject at the Institute of Architects, so far as it 
referred to principles, gives me the opportunity, 
which I embrace, of replying to some of the re- 
marks of the speakers who followed me. 

I think Professor Donaldson correctly states 
that the leading object which Mr. Wyatt seemed 
to have in view was this,—“ To follow out and 
to give us the history of the artistic training 
of the mind, which eventually produced the in. 
vention or adoption of a new style of art alto. 
gether.” It did not appear to me that he suc- 
ceeded in doing so much as this, and in particular 
that the assertion he made at the outset respect- 
ing the “decrepitude” of the Perpendicular 
period of English architecture, as compared with 
subsequent efforts, was unwarrantable, and, 
though unintentionally, yet real'y a falsification 
of the facts of the case. So far from this, I ven- 
tured to assert, and beg now to repeat, that no sub- 


® “ Railways and the Public,” 





Fergusson’s before quoted, which peculiarities 
should have commended it to those who cannot 
believe in “ sentimentality in any shape.” 


“It may not be quite clear whether William of Wyke- 
ham (1366-1404) invented perpendicular tracery; but 
certain it is that the admiration excited by his works in | 
this style at Winchester, Oxford, and elsewhere gave a 
death-blow to the Decorated forms previously in fashion. 
Although every lover of true art must regret the change, 
there was a great deal to be said in favour of the new 
style. It was pre-eminently constructive and reasonable, 
Nothing in a masonic point of view could be better than 
the straight lines running through from bottom to top of | 
the window, strengthened by transoms where requisite | 
for support, and doubled in the upper division. The) 
ornaments, too, were all appropriate, and, externally at | 
least, the whole barmonised perfectly with the lines of the | 
building. Internally, the architects were more studious | 
to prepare forms suitable by their dimensions and | 
arrangements for the display of painted glass than to | 
spend much thought on the form of the frames them- 
selves. The poetry of tracery was gone, but it was not in 
this respect that we miss the poetic feeling of earlier 
days. The mason was gradually taking the guidance of 
the work out of the bands of the educated c s, and 
applying the square and the rule to replace the poetic 
inspirations of enthusiasts and the delicate imaginings 
by which they were expressed,” 





What Wren achieved, however, was an example 
of the faithful following of a noble ideal triumph- 
ing over the narrowness of the times in which 
he lived, and the debased state of the arts in this 
country which had resulted from Henry’s intro- 
duction of the imitative styles and patronage of 
foreign artists in the sixteenth century. The 
Great Fire of London gave the occasion, and 
enabled Wren to rise to be the greatest architect 
of his age; and, considering the difficulties he 
overcame, “right royal” is a happy appellation 
by which to designate his achievements. Of his 
works we have good reason to be prond, and 











THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 


Since I wrote the letter you were good 
enough to insert in the Builder of the 8th inst. 


|I have obtained Mr. Benson’s book, which I 


have read through carefully. It well deserves 
perusal, being a very interesting work, contain- 
ing much subject for consideration, and maby 
coloured diagrams, illustrating his natural 
theory of colour. But though I admire the in- 
genuity and ability with which this book is 
composed, I more strongly than ever contest its 
correctness. I do not believe that blue, green, 
and red are the primary or fundamental colours 
of light. Iam not convinced by any of the ex- 
periments. On the contrary, I cite this strong 
illustration. If you look through a prism on 
page of the coloured diagrams on a black 
ground, you will perceive a strong reflection of 
blue above every example. If you look at the 
same examples on a white ground, you will see 
a reflection of deep yellow over each. Thus, 
yellow is to white what blue is to black. How 
can you ignore yellow and retain blue as 
primary ? 

I lay no claim to a philosophical knowledge 
of the subject, but I have the opinion that light 
emanates from electric action; that the positive 
pole is represented by yellow deepening 
orange and red, and the negative by blue inten- 
sifying to violet. : : 

As to the experiments made by a piece 0 
plate-glass bringing the reflection of one colour 
upon another, I consider them most interesting 
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and most inconclusive. It is true that if you 
reflect the yellow upon the blue you produce a 
grey tone, but that is probably caused by the 
opacity of the yellow shading, and not com- 
mingling with the blue; a deep blue, on the 
other hand, seems to have little power when re- 
flected on the yellow, and alters it but slightly. 
I will not attempt to enter further on this 
subject at present, it would take up too much 
space in your valuable paper; but I have felt 
bound to respond to the appeal of Mr. Benson in 
your last number. Joun G, CRAcE, 








SEA-WATER FOR TOWNS. 


A CORRESPONDENT—J. F. Wadmore—repeats a 
suggestion before now made in our pages :— 

Reading the paper in your last number on the 
insufficient and defective state of our water 
supplies, in all places, but chiefly in our large 
towns and manufacturing districts, reveals a 
state of things ‘in this our nineteenth century 
which, with all our luxuries, shows a want of one 
of the first necessities of our existence. 

It has often occurred to me, and must have 
done so frequently to others, that much of this 
waste might be saved, and the health of many 
of our towns greatly improved, by the use of sea- 
water, where practicable. For instance, baths 
and washbouses, when used for the purpose of 
ablution, and in the case of road and street 
watering, flashing of sewers, and other kindred 
purposes. There are of course many places 
where the levels would be an insuperable objec- 
ticn to its adaptation, but in others ordinary 
hydraulic appliances might be made available 
for its transit; anda stationary engine-house, 
at intervals, calculated according to heights and 
distances would, either with a canal or iron| 
pipes, be all that was necessary to insure an 
abundant supply. 

With respect to the metropolis, it would not 
be necessary to go further than Herne Bay, and | 
in Liverpool a less distance would suffice ; and | 
a@ reservoir on Shooter’s-hill, Hampstead, or 
other spots, would have sufficient elevation 
for the supply of the greater portion of our 
great city. 

With regard to the expense, I do not conceive | 
that it would be more than any of our similar | 
works, and might form a fit and proper object 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works to carry 
out, seeing that it would be greatly for the 
common good, and, in a sanitary point of view, 
of incalculable benefit to all classes, whether 
rich or poor. 








THE BELLS OF ST. BRIDE’S, FLEET- 
STREET. 


Tue beautiful steeple of the Church of St- 
Bride—or St. Bridget—by Sir Christopher Wren, 
contains a melodious peal of twelve bells in D, 
the weight of the largest bell, or tenor, being 
28 ewt. 

These bells, as intimated in my former paper 
on the peal at St. Martin’s, were cast by 
Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester, and they re- 
spectively bear the following inscriptions :— 

1. Prosperity to all our benefactors. A.R. 1719. 

2. Prosperity to all our benefactors. A.R. 1719. 

3. Michael Evans, Preb. of Westminster, and Vicar of 

St. Bride’s. 1710, 

4, A.R. 1710. 

5, John Bocking, Thomas Colborn, Churchwardens. 
8. K. fecit, 1736. 

6, Abraham Page and Phillip Robinson, Common 

Councilmen. §8.K. fecit, 1736. 

7. Abraham Rudhall, bell-founder. 1710. 

8. Peace and fw neighbourhood, God save the 
Church and Queen. 

9. Prosperity to all our benefactors, A.R. 1710, 

10. Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester. 

1l, Prosperity to England. Mr. John Grainger, Mr. 
John Hathaway, churchwardens, Mr, Andrew 
Radgate, Mr. John Jackson, 

12. ALR. 1710, 

The bells Nos. 3 to 12, forming a peal of ten, 
were made in 1710, and Nos. 1 and 2, making a 
peal of twelve, were cast in 1719, 

The fifth and sixth bells were re-cast in 1736, 
by Samuel Knight, of London, founder of the 
grand peal at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

AsI have said, the first and second bells of 
the present peal of twelve were cast in 1719. I 
may add that “they were purchased with the 
Joint subscriptions of the ‘College Youths’ and 
‘London Scholars, — afterwards, ‘ Cumber- 
lands,’—for their own practice, and were kept 
Secured from the use of other ringing societies 
some time afterwards by means of a chain affixed 


which are recorded certain exploits of the “ Col- 
lege Youths ” and “ Cumberlands.” 


Cumberland Society, attend for practice every 
alternate Tuesday evening, the faithful steeple- 
keeper, Mr. John Cox, being the conductor. 


inserted a letter sent to the guardians by the 
unsuccessful competitors, protesting against their 
award, premiums having been given to plans 
which in several important points did not comply 
with their printed instructions, and, at the same | 


clerk to the Board, and, as it is evident that any 
further appeal to them on moral or equitable 
grounds would be utterly useless, the only course 
left open to us is to take such legal steps to 
enforce a fair adjustment of our claims as we 
may be advised. 


Resolution : “ That the Board have already de- 
cided the question, and see no reason to re- 
open it.” 


to adopt ? and are they at liberty to induce, by adver- 
tisement and printed instructions, a number of professional 
gentlemen to expend two months of their time, and 
money, in getting up plans for an honest competition, to 
find that the only two plans out of twenty-two sent in 


the principal premiums are awarded, and then to be told 
“the matter is decided ?” 


payers aware of this fact? and do they agree with the | 


might gain an ornament. Let us not look on slovenliness. 








to each bell.” 


On the walls of the belfry are four tablets, on 


The present ringers, who are members of the 


Tuomas WALESBY,. 








WALWORTH COMMON ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 


Sizr,—In your paper of the 8th instant you 





time, asking them to appoint a professional man 
to go through the plans and decide on the merits. 


Enclosed I send the reply received from the 


A. G. HEeNnNELL. 
The clerk, in reply, forwards the following :— 


* 








S1r,—No doubt in competitions of this kind one or two 


competitors will be dissatisfied with the result, and will vent 
themselves through the columns of a newspaper, and after 
| which no future notice is taken. But when an entire body 
of competitors complain of a great injustice being done to 
them, and expose it by every means in their power, and by 
a formal protest published in many journals calling upon 
| the Board 

ing their decision, and pointing out to them their mistake, 
it 


of guardians to do them justice by re-consider- 


ecomes a very different matter indeed, and the public, as 


weil as the profession, cannot shut their eyes to such facts, 
and naturally will look for a satisfactory explanation. 


But what has been the result? The guardians of 


St. Mary’s, Newington, have refused to give these gentle- 
— satisfaction beyond telling them “‘ the matter is 
ecided.” 


I would ask, is this the proper course for a public Board 


which have not complied with those instructions, and 
are pronounced of inferior merit, are the ones to which 


Is there no redress for such injustice? Are the rate- | 
selection made by the guardians (which has been pro- 


nounced by every one who saw the plans to be most out- 
rageous) ? I cannot believe it, E, F. 








COLOUR BLINDNESS. 


Can you or any of your correspondents inform me 
whether there is any remedy for what is termed “ colour 


| work before the following Monday he shou 





blindness ?”’ In my case I cannot, with confidence, dis- 
tinguish some greens from browns or drabs, although | 
when they are all together I can see the difference, but | 
not apart. Is there any artificial means of producing the | 
effect of gas or candle light upon green ? If so I could tell | 
& green at once by its bluish hue. I can, without the 
least difficulty, distinguish every other colour, whether 
compound or primitive. If you could give me any infor- 
mation on this difficulty you would greatly oblige 
A DecokaTivk ARTIST. 





THE GRASS IN THE PARKS. 


Srr,—I am anxious your useful journal should draw the 
public attention to the state of the ornamental grass in 
the parks. Great pains and expense were expended in 
making the garden in Hyde Park, between the Marble 
Arch and Stanhope Gate, The grass, which makes so | 

od a contrast to the flowers when kept green and close, | 
asa very dull brown appearance, not from the great heat, | 
but from the carelessness of those who have the charge | 
of it. When watering the flower-borders, the men water 
the ribbon borders with a watering-pot, treading daily on 
the same spot. The consequence is that the grass is 
entirely worn away. There isa long hose used daily on 
some of the beds—why could it not be used here? On 
the opposite side of the road, the old reservoir was made 
& quasi-ornamental garden, with sloping grass sides. To 
protect this bank, iron railings were placed, but children 
now make this a playground, and the principal amusement 
seems to be to run up and down the bank tiil nearly all the 
rass has disappeared. Again, the new fountain, erected 
fy a well-intending Parsee, has plots of grass at each 
angle, equally protected by iron railing; but this is 
tempting to get over; ———s from the children 
playing on the plots, the grass has disappeared. Nothing 
is prettier than a nicely-kept garden; but nothing is 
more unsightly than an uncared-for one. If the expense 
of maintaining these gardens in a propes condition is too 
great, let them be done away with, and let the flowers 
and ornamental grass be reduced to such dimensions as 
funds will allow. A new hobby has sprung up on the 
south side, which is most carefully tended ; but do not 
let the old love be neglected when, with a little pains, we 











An OLD SuBscRipER. 


THE PROPOSED MORTUARY, ST. MARY- 
LEBONE. 


THE following is the official description of this 
establishment, as furnished to the vestry of St. 
Marylebone by its chief surveyor, Mr. T. Gaul 
Browning :— 


“ The style of the building is to be very plain Egyptian 
28 ft. long, 19 ft. wide, and 17 ft. high, the walls of brick. 
work stuccoed, and the floor of stone, covered in by an 
iron roof, which will have the centre —_ only filled in 
with rough glass, The other portion of roof, measuring 
nearly three-fourths of the whole area, will be covered in 
with slates, boarding, and felt. 

For the ap ee of admitting fresh air to the floor level, 
there will be a trench the whole length on each side of the 
building, covered with an iron grating; each trench will 
have five communications with the external atmosphere 
by means of air-bricks. 

For the escape of vitiated air there will be an opening 
at least 3 in. wide all round the eaves of the roof, and the 
upper part will be entirely open, but protected from rain 
by means of a projecting frame glazed with rough glass, 
and kept sufliciently high to admit of a very free escape of 
“~~ — -¥ air which may ascend into the upper part of 

e roof,” 








CONSPIRACY AND INTIMIDATION BY 
MASONS, 


Tux first sentence on “ picketing” has been pronounced 
on three of the Sheffield masons, charged by their em- 
ployer, Mr. James Powell, with conspiracy and intimida- 
tion. This was the case tried at the Midland Circuit, in 
the Crown Court, Leeds, before Mr. Justice Lush, in 
which John Sheridan, Isaac Morton, John Morton, Henry 


| Hincheliffe, James Butler, Alfred Staley, Joseph Arm- 


strong, and Daniel Sanderson were indicted for unlawfully 
conspiring together to injure James Powell in his trade 
of a mason and builder, by molesting, obstructing, and 
using threats and intimidation to such workmen as might 
be willing to be employed, and also with prejudicing, in- 
juring, and oppressing James Powell in his trade, and 
ee certain workmen from continuing to work for 

im at Sheffield, on the 15th of April, and on other dates, 
The indictment contained twenty-iive counts, varying the 
statement of the offence. 

For the prosecution it was stated that Mr. James Powell 
had contracted to build a house at Sheffield, and had a 
quarry about six miles from the site of the building. He 
found it more convenient to dress the stone at the quarry 
than to carry it to the building in the rough, and there 
chip and dress it. Cn the first day he attempted to carry 
out this plan two of the defendants, Sheridan and Isaae 
Morton, came to see him, and informed him that the 


| course that he was pursuing was contrary to their code of 
' rules. He replied that their rules were nothing to him, and 


he should pursue his own course. Sheridan said there 


| was @ builder who had refused to act according to the rules, 


and he had become a ruined man, and was obliged to leave 
that part of the country. He added that he did not mean 
this as an intimidation. The following day Mr. Powell’s 
men struck, He told them that unless Men returned to 
d find others 
to do the work. He then sent to London for workmen, 
and eight men came. They were to come to work the 
following morning. They did not come, They had been 
spoken to, and advised not to work for Mr. Powell, as it 
was a “black” job. There was a club held at the Dog 
and Partridge public-house, where the men from London 
were invited to go, and where ~*~ went, and were advised 
not to work, and persuaded to leave the town, and re 
eeived a few shillings to enable them to leave. On the 
road from the lodgings of the London men to the building 
there were men tenting as pickets, and there were often 
small crowds of men standing about and shouting, “‘ Bah! 
black sheep!”’ but these ceased as soon as Mr. Powell 
looked round, The eight men all left Sheffield without 
doing any work. Mr. Powell afterwards procured three 
others from London. They went to work the first day, 
but the following day they also were persuaded to go. 

Large placards were posted about the town, which was 
a “‘ Notice to Stonemasons,” advising masons not to work 
with Mr. Powell, as he had broken one of the rules. Ad- 
vertisements were also put into two Sheffield newspapers 
to the same effect. ; 

It appeared that there was a rule of the Masons’ Union 
that piecework should not be done, and the defendants 
appeared to think that the having the work done at the 
building instead of at the quarry would be in the nature 
of piecework, 

At the close of the case for the prosecution Mr. Sey- 
mour, Q.C., submitted that there was no evidence of a 
conspiracy to do an unlawful act. : : ; 

His Lordship said there was a question for the jury if 
men put themselves in a road and shouted for the —- 
of making others think they would be molested : the ques- 
tion for the jury is quo animo the act was done, It must 
be by some threat or intimidation—that is, by some work- 
ing upon the fears of the party. ; 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., submitted that there was 
no evidence of an agreement to do an unlawful act. The 
presence of the men at the club and the advice they gave 
was lawful, and so was giving the money. So also were 
the placard and the advertisements. ith respect to 
shouting on the road, no one was present at the time ex- 
cept Hinchcliffe, 

is Lordship still thought the case ought to go to the 
jury, but het ought there was no evidence of any threat 
or intimidation to the master, The case would therefore 
be confined to intimidating or molesting the workmen. 

Mr. Seymour, Q.C., having addressed the jury for the 
defendants . 

The Judge summed up the law and the facts with 
great care, and the jury found three of the men—Arm- 
strong, Hinchcliffe, and Sanderson—guilty of intimi- 
dation. On pronouncing sentence, the Judge said,—My 
learned colleague and myself have considered the circum- 
stances of your case with a view of determining what sen- 
tence we ought to pass upon you, and we have come to 
the conclusion that we cannot deal with you as he (Mr. 
Baron Bramwell) dealt with the prisoners whom he tried 
at the Old Bailey some time ago for the same offence. The 
question of picketing came then for the first time before a 
criminal conrt-—its legal quality had not previously been 
declared—and at the close of a long trial the defendants 
and the other members of the union to which they be- 
longed expressed themselves satisfied that they had com- 
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mitted a breach of the law. Moreover, they saw they 


could not adopt the practice of picketing, so as to be of 


any use to themselves, without violating the law, and they 
therefore gave an assurance that the practice should be 
discontinued for the future; and upon that ground it was 
that my learned colleague felt himself justified in dis- 
charging them without passing any sentence at all, merely 
getting them to enter into their own recognisances to 
a for jadgment when called upon. You (to the 
defen 


dants) have deliberately, and with knowledge of 


the case to which I have just been alluding, attempted to 
tice picketing ; and you have done it, according to the 
ndin 
intimidation and annoyance, and therefore brought your- 
selves within the criminal law. I can readily believe what 
was stated by your counsel, that you took legal advice be- 
fore you so , and that you intended to keep your- 
selves within the limits of the law. But I cannot sympa- 
thise with persons who, for the purpose of injuring 
another, intended to go to the verge of the Jaw, and 
happen to be betrayed beyond it. I hope this will be a 
warning to you and others not to enter upon a practice so 
— because you cannot say how far you may be led 
yond the point marked out for yourselves. I feel bound 
to pass:a sentence upon you in order to deter others from 
following your a and to teach you and others that 
the law, while it will protect you to the full in the enjoy- 


ment of your rights, will also compel you to respect the | 


rights of others. The sentence upon each of you is, that 
you be imprisoned for four calendar months, 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


NOTICE TO DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


Ow the 3ist ultimo, at the Clerkenwell Police-court, 
Mr. Cumber, one of the partners in the firm of Messrs. 
John Natt & Co., the contractors for the erection of 
Islington new workhouse, appeared in answer to a com- 
plaint preferred against them by Mr. John Turner, the 
district surveyor of the eastern division of Islington, 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, for that they had 
not given him a proper and sufficient notice, under the 
38th section of the said Act, whereby he was unable to 
ce out the duties of his office in reference to public 
buildings. 

Mr. Joseph Turner, solicitor, in stating the case on 


of the jury, upon which I must act, by means of 


Newnham.—The Severn Bank Hotel, Newn- 
ham, has been opened. The building consists, 
on the ground floor, of a vestibule hall and 
corridor, from which access is obtained to a 
series of rooms devoted to what is called the 
“service” of the hotel—viz., bar, manager, 
porter, still-room, larder, china pantry, stair- 
cases, &c.; and down a few steps are a spacious 
kitchen, scullery, cook’s pantry, larder, and coal 
and wood stores, &c. For the visitors there is a 
coffee-room, 40 ft. by 22 ft., and a commercial 
and smoking room, with a billiard-room. A 
balcony runs round the river front, from which 
are obtained views of the Severn and surround- 
ing scenery. There is a roomy staircase to the 
first and second floors, and on the first are three 
large sitting-rooms, each communicating with 
bedrooms, and four other bedrooms, with bath- 
room conveniences, housemaids’ closet, &c. The 
next floor contains ten bedrooms. The eleva- 
| tions are executed in red brick, with Bath stone 





dressings. The grounds are only partially laid 


every floor, and gas. The contract for the works 
was taken by Mr. J. Coleman, of Chaxhill, builder. 
The architect under whose superintendence the 
works have been carried out is Mr. A. W. 
Maberly, of Gloucester: 





out, but it is intended to form terraces. The | 
building is fitted up with hot and cold water on | Leeds, a pupil of Mr. Scott’s, has carried out 


used in the erection of the new church were 
gratuitously given by the Crown from the estate 
in the parish belonging to the Woods and Forestg, 
The extreme inside length of the church from 
the east wall of the chancel to the west wall 
under the tower, is about 80 ft., the width of the 
nave is 25 ft., and the breadth of the chancel 
20 ft.; the height from the floor to the apex of 
the roof being nearly 40 ft. The windows have 
all trefoil heads, and are filled in with cathedral 
glass, and have coloured margins. The east 
window is of three lights, that in the centre 
being much larger than the side lights. Tho 
west window is of two lights, and those in the 
side-walls of the chancel and nave are lancetg 
and also of two lights each. The font, which ig 
of Caen stone, is situated between the porch and 
the tower on the south side of the nave. The 
flooring is laid down with coloured tiles. 
Womersley.—The ancient church at Womers. 

ley, after being closed for twelve months, during 





| 
| 


which time it has been restored, has been re. 
opened for divine worship. Mr. Crossland, of 


the restoration. The entire flooring has been 
lowered about a foot, the previously buried bases 
of the pillars brought to light, and the defaced 
and almost obliterated capitals restored. The 
whole interior of the building, which is a mixture 


Scarborough.—The commissioners of the piers of the Norman and Early English styles, and 
‘and harbour of Scarborough have received appears to have been built in the thirteenth 


twenty-three plans from engineers for the pro-|centary, during the transitionary period of 


posed extension of the harbour. The following architecture between the Norman and English, 
list shows the names of the competitors, with has been so scraped and renovated as to con- 
the estimates of cost of their respective schemes : | siderably lighten the appearance of the dull and 
Cubitt, Westminster, 22,0007. and 25,000l.; heavy masonry. Various unsightly objects, in 
Cox, Westminster, 5,482/.; Whitaker, Lambeth, | the shape of an ugly gallery and high-backed 
16,0001. and 21,0001.; Shelford & Robinson, | pews, have been removed, the latter being re- 
Westminster, 16,7521.; Haughton, London, | placed with the more modern open sittings, and 


behaif of the district surveyor, said that the district sur- | 45,1801. and 19,8851. ; A. Scott, London, 14,4841. ; | re-arranged so as to increase the accommodation 


veyor had written to Messrs. Nutt & Co. in reference to 
the insufficiency of information given in the notice, and 
requesting them to submit the drawings and plans of the 
eam work for his approval, and had also laid the case 
vefore the superintending architect of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who had communicated to Messrs. Nutt 
& Co. that the usual practice of builders was to give the 
district surveyor, in such cases aa this, copies of the plans, 
&c., and that as they had still failed to supply that infor- 
mation, and the building was in course of erection, he, 
the district surveyor, refore deemed it necessary to 
take these proceedings, and contended that the notice 
given by Messrs. Nutt was not a sufficient notice, inas-— 
much as ‘“‘the area, height, &c., of the proposed build- | 
ing or buildings” were not given, and that consequently | 
it was impossible for the district surveyor to approve of 
the construction thereof, as required by the 30th section | 
of the Act, which provides that ‘‘ every public building, | 
including the walls, roofs, floors, galleries, and staircases 
shall be constructed in such manner as approved by the | 
district surveyor.” 

The notice given was then put in. 

Mr. Cumber, on the part of Messrs. Nutt, admitted the 
insufficiency of the notice, but submitted they could give | 
no further information, as the plans and drawings were 
not in their hands, and the architect to the building had 
probibited any copies being made of them. An adjourn- 
ment was agreed to, at the suggestion of the magistrate 
(Mr. Barker), to enable the defendants to supply the 
necessary information and particulars. 
_ At the adjourned hearing of the case, on the 14th inst., 
it was stated by the solicitor that some further particu- 
lars had been given to the district surveyor of the build- 
ings in course of erection, but that these were not suffi- 
cient to enable him to approve or otherwise of the con- 
struction of the buildings. Mr. Cumber said Messrs. 
Nutt had written to the Board of Guardians, acquainting 
them of these proceedings, and requesting that copies of | 
the plans might be forwarded to the district surveyor, and 
that the district surveyor had been informed the plans 
might be inspected at the clerk of the works’ office on the 

ound, and that they had never before been required to 
urnish such plans, &c, 

Mr. Barker expressed his sense of the hardship it was 
upon Messrs. Nutt to have to supply particulars, &c., 
which they had not received from the architect, and that 
he should have arranged by this time to give the informa- 
tion necessary for the district surveyor, and he decided the 
notice was not sufficient, and imposed a penalty of 6l., 
and 2s, costa, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Framlingham (Suffolk).—The people’s hall 
here, which, with its staircase, turret, &c., forms 
@ conspicuous object on entering the town from 
the railway, has lately been opened. It com- 
prises large hall, reading and committee rooms, 
and other conveniences. The works have béen 
executed under Mr. Sugden, of Leek, architect, 
by Mr. Bedwell, of Brandeston, near Wickham 
Market. 

Leek (Stoffordshire).—The guardians of the 
Leek union have decided on the erection of male 
and female fever and convalescent wards, with 
nurses’ rooms, baths, &c., in connexion with the 


union workhouse at Leek. The arrangements of 


the proposed new buildings include such provi- 
sions as the experience in hospital construction 
of late years has shown to be indispensable in 


a Mr. Sugden, of Leek, is the 


Forrest, Westminster, 23,5111.; M. Scott, West- of the building,—seats being now provided for 


minster, 19,00(1. an 


25,0001.; Pain, West- | about 230 persons. 


A number of old round 


minster, 16,9721.; J. E. Dowson, Scarborough, | Venetian windows in the chancel, south aisle, 
7,7001. and 18,6201.; Henslowe, Lynn, 35,016/.;' and transept have also shared a similar fate, 
Wise, London, 25,0001. ; Casebourne, West Hart-| and the light is now admitted through some 


lepool, 11,348/.; West, Boxmoore, 52,4161. ; 
Cooper, Leeds, 30,2031.; Lang, Manchester, 
28,0001., 40,0001., and 52,0001.; Doull, West- 
minster, 30,0001.; J. D. Climie, Scarborough, 
15,2281.; J. Austin, Scarborough, 17,1351.; Nisbet, 
Sunderland, 7,5001. and 9,5001.; W. Climie, 
Scarborough, 14,4601.; Redman, Westminster, 
18,0001. and 24,0001. ; Lintock, Liverpool, 14,6001. 
With but two or three exceptions, the several 
schemes do not differ very widely as to the pro- 
posal in the main, which was to erect a new 
pier to the west of the present western pier, the 
latter and the island pier to be removed. 

Great Yarmouth.—The Octagonal Tower at the 
Trinity Works, rising to the height of 75 ft., is 
now completed, and, from its position at the 
south end of the town, forms a conspicuous 
object. The view from the summit is extensive. 
The contractor was Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Williams superintended the works. 
Holywell.—The corner-stone of the new wing 
of the Girls’ Orphanage at Pantasaph, near 
Holywell, has been laid by Lady Clare Feilding. 
The new buildings are from the designs of 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, Liverpool. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


East Acklam.—The ancient parish church of 
East Acklam, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
having become very dilapidated through age, 
was some time ago pulled down and a new edifice 
has been erected on the same site, and was 
lately opened for divine worship. In style of 
architecture the new church is Early English. 
It consists of a nave and chancel and western 
tower. The porch is on the south side of the 
nave, and the vestry is on the north side of the 
chancel. The roof is high pitched and open 
timbered, and covered in with grey slates. The 
nave is fitted up with open seats of dea! wood 
stained and varnished, and they are provided 
with book boards. The stalls in the chancel are 
of oak, and so are the pulpit, lectern, and read- 
ing-desk, the former standing at the entrance 
to the chancel on the north side, and the two 
latter on the opposite side. The altar-rail of oak 
is supported by iron standards, and underneath 
the east window is the reredos, which is com- 
posed of encaustic tiles of various patterns, and 
in the centre is a cross. This is the work of 
Messrs. Maw & Co., of Broseley, in Shropshire. 
The new structure has cost about 1,2501. The 
whole of the stone and sand which have been 


Decorated ones, in which, however, the general 
style of the architecture of the building is 
carried out. In addition to this the chancel has 
been improved by a stained glass window, by 
Hardman, which bas been put in by the Hon. 
Stanhope Hawke. The subject chosen for illu. 
mination is the Resurrection of our Lord, which 
forms the centre, and on one side is a repre- 
sentation of His appearance to Thomas, and on 
the other of His appearance to Mary Magdalen. 
Another stained glass window, by Gibbs, but not 
yet completed, presented by Lady Louisa Cator, 
is also to be put in at the opposite end of the 
church. An organ, costing upwards of 200l., 
and entirely paid for by the parishioners and 
their friends, has taken the place of the less 
pretending harmonium. This has been built by 
Mr. Brindley, of Sheffield, and is placed in a 
side chapel. The screen-case is constructed to 
suit the church, and the front pipes are 
decorated. 

Weymouth.—St. John’s Church has been 
enlarged. The nave has been prolonged 15 ft., 
and the transepts extended 6 ft., besides being 
made double the original width and divided by 
arcades. The chancel has received an extra 
length of 9 ft., and a chancel chapel has been 
added, also a porch facing the Preston road, 
while on the opposite side have been built 
vestries for the clergy and choir, and also an 
organ chamber. The enlargement has secured 
accommodation forabout 320 persons. Mr. Dodson 
was the contractor. The enlargement has given 
an opportunity tc various benefactors to beautify 
the church by memorial windows inserted in 
the chancel and transepts, in addition to the two 
windows placed in the east and west ends of the 
edifice, the former by Captain Hawkins, and the 


‘latter by the present incumbent. The windows 


in the north and south sides of the chancel have 
been bestowed by Mr. W. Thompson. The 
northern represents the meeting of the Saviour 
and Mary Magdalenin the garden. The southern 
portrays thethree women going to the sepulchre, 
after the Lord’s resurrection, and being met by 
the angel, who addresses them, “ Why seek ye 
the living among the dead?” These windows 
were executed by Messrs, Ward & Hughes, of 
Soho, the makers also of the western window. 
Dr. Smith has also placed two windows in the 
south transept. One of these represents the 
principal personages of the Te Dewm. The — 
window has for its subject the 4th chapter oo 
Revelations—St. John beholding the throne 0 
God in heaven, with the four-and-twenty elders 








worshipping, and the seven lamps of fire burn- 
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ing. In the north chancel a stained window | tecture is that of the Early Geometric. The 
symbolises the raising of Lazarus from the dead.| stone of which it is erected was obtained 
The other window remains unfilled, except by | gratuitously from a quarry on the estate of the 
rough glass. The last-named stained window | second son of Captain Turton, of Larpool Hall, 
was supplied by Lavers & Barraud, of London. | the quarry being about two miles distant from 
The reredos has been backed with Portland} Kildale. The church is built of pitched faced 
stone, and will shortly be illuminated with the| walling and chiselled dressings, and the stone is 
commandments, &c. The chancel aisle is|of a durable character. The church consists of 
distinguished by moulded shafts, the only occur- | a nave, chancel, and north aisle, the entire inside 
rence of this class of sculpture throughout the | length from east to west being 81 ft. The nave 
church. The choir stalls in the chancel are of | is 44 ft. long by 19 ft. in width, and the space 
plain oak, with carved poppy-leaves at the ends. | between the floor and the central part of the 
The organ has been removed to the chamber on | roof is 29 ft. Thenorth aisle is the same length 
the side opposite where it formerly stood. The | asthe nave (44 ft.), and its width is 10 ft., the 
chancel has been raised 3 ft., and the space | extreme inside breadth of nave and aisle together 
within the communion-rails 18 in. A new chancel | being 31 ft. The chancel is in length 26 ft., by 
arch has also been built, with the capitals carved | 15 ft. in width, the height to the apex of the 
with foliage. The church has been plastered | roof being less by 3 ft. than that of the nave— 
throughout, the roof cleaned, and the pews re- | namely, 26 ft. On the north side of the chancel 
varnished. ‘there is an organ chamber and a small robing 


chapel in Kyrle-street having been disposed of. 
It is erected in the Middle Decorated style of 
architecture, and consists of a projecting porch- 
entrance, carried on coupled columns, having 
foliated and decorated capitals ; a lobby in which 
the stairs to the gallery lie right and left; a 
nave and two aisles; and an apsidal recess for 
the pulpit. The lobby is separated from the 
chapel by a wooden screen of open Gothic work, 
filled with fluted plate-glass. There are side 
and end galleries, in the front of which is open 
geometrical ironwork, with moulded cappings, 
which will be coloured in maroon and gold, and 
backed with crimson cloth. The roof, which is 
of very high pitch, is open arcuated, boarded and 
ceiled, octagonal in form, with arched ribs ; it is 
carried on cast-iron pillars from the floor of the 
chapel, having wrought-iron hammered foliated 
capitals, and forms five bays in length and three 
in width. The apse is opposite to the entrance, 





Liverpool.— The foundation-stone of a new/)closet. The tower, which stands at the west 
church, to be called St. Nathaniel’s Church, for end of the nave, is 66 ft. in height to the apex | 
the Windsor district, Toxteth Park, has been | of the slanting roof. The chancel floor is laid | 
laid. The site of the church has been chosen in | down with Malkin & Co.’s encaustic tiles. The | 
Oliver-street, occupying a central position in the floor of the nave consists of dressed flags. The. 
midst of a dense population. The site is irregular roofs of the chancel, nave, and north aisle are | 
in shape, being bounded on three of its sides by | open timbered and boarded, and they are covered | 
Pine, Grove, Oliver, and Dinorben streets, in in with Westmoreland slates. The seats in the 
consequence of which the architect’s arrange- church areopen, and of deal wood, stained and var- | 
ment of plan has been somewhat restricted. nished,the ends being of pitch pine. The seats in | 
The general form of the building is that of a) the chancel and at the east end of the north aisle 
nave and aisle church, with western tower, are of oak, and also the pulpit and reading-desk. | 
chancel transepts, and large circular chancel The east window is of three lights, and Geo- | 
apse, the whole width of nave. One of the metrical in character. Those in the chancel are | 
transepts is devoted to children’s seats, and cusped lancets, and the lights in the north aisle 
the other to the organ-chamber and vestry, are also lancets. The windows in the south wall | 
&c. The nave and aisles are divided by an are of three lights, and the whole are filled in | 





and contains seven single-light trefoil-headed 
windows, which are filled with stained glass, the 
gift of Mr. Walwyn, of Ross. The chapel is lighted 
on each side by three three-light and one two- 
light windows 14 ft. high and 6 ft. wide, divided 
by transoms, and having geometrical tracery of 
varied designs. At the end fronting the street 
is a five-light window, 20 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide, with geometrical head, and filled with 
stained glass, by Harwood, of Newport, the gift 
of the architect. The floor of the chapel is 
boarded, and the whole of the seats are open 
benches with sloping backs, and will be stained 
and varnished, as is also the roof and pulpit. 
The whole of the ironwork, which is by Cormell, 
of Cheltenham, and the capitals of the pillars 
will be similarly coloured to the front of tho 


arcade of four arches, which support a lofty | with cathedral glass and stained margin, with | galleries. The roof is covered with parti- 


clearstory. The roof of the church will be | the exception of the two-light window in the| 
constructed in the form of a barrel vault, | west wall underneath the tower. This window | 
without tie-beams, and is designed for painted is filled in with stained glass of Early Geometric | 
decorations at a future period. The seats, pattern, and the tracery is a simple quatrefoil, 
one-half of which are to be free and unap- also of Geometric design. The architect, Mr. G. 
propriated, will be of open benches. The struc- F. Jones, has presented this window. Messrs. 
ture is intended to be built entirely of brick, no Hodgson, of York, have completed the filling in | 
plaster whatever beingused. Thetowerand slated of the windows throughout, and Mr. Cole, of 
spire will be carried to a height of 110 ft., and York, has executed the carved work of the church 
will form a prominent object from the surround- internally and externally. The present structure 
ing neighbourhood. The style of the edifice is is Jarger than its predecessor, but only accom- 
twelfth-century Gothic, partaking much of the modates about 200 persons. The expense in- 
character of the brick erections of Northern curred has been about 2,0001. The tower of the 
Italy, and dependent for effect rather upon pro- | church has been rebuilt by subscription. 
portion and simplicity of detail than ornamenta- 
tion. The cost of the edifice complete will be 
about 3,6001., accommodation being provided for | 
about 750. The contractor for the works, which pissENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
will be completed by March next year, is Mr. 
William Marphy, the architect being Mr. David} Calne (Wilts).—The Free Church here, which | 
Walker, Liverpool. has been reared and completed in something less | 
Hulme.—The foundation-stone of St. Stephen’s | than twelve months, has been opened for divine | 
Church, Gloucester-place, Hulme, has been laid | service. Mr. Stent, of Warminster, was the 
by the Earl of Ellesmere. Since the schools and | architect. It stands in the centre of the town, | 
master’s house were built, a parsonage has also in a somewhat confined situation, in Church- | 
been erected on the adjoining plot of ground. | street—the site formerly occupied by the old, 
The group of buildings is now being completed Bear Inn. The style is Early English. The 
by the church, which is rising on the site at the extreme length of the building inside is 91 ft. 
corner of Gloucester-place and the City-road. Its (the chancel being 21 ft.), the width 37 ft., and 
plan is simple, consisting of a broad nave of three | sufficient accommodation is provided for seating | 
bays or arches in length ; aisles, which are carried a congregation of 420 persons, or more, if re-| 
on round the west end of the nave; achancel, the | quired. All the sittings are open, and half of 
full width of the nave; chancel aisles; organ- | them will be unappropriated—for the use of the | 
chamber; vestries, &c. The roofs of nave and| poor. The nave terminates with a circular | 
chancel are on the same level, and the point | chancel, lighted by six lancet windows, filled in | 
where they meet is marked by a belfry or fiéche,| with stained glass of a quiet design; and a) 
that will rise to a height of 86 ft. from the| tracery west window, of suitable stained glass, | 
ground. The chancel is turned towards the city | modifies the lighting of the church, which, in 
road. The wall, toa height of about 18 ft., will | other respects, is lighted with tinted cathedral 
be unpierced by window, door, or any opening, | glass. The roof throughout is of open wood- | 
but will be relieved by a brick arcade. The work. The entrance is by one doorway in the 
chancel window is of large dimensions, being | centre of the frontage, and through a doorway | 
about 30 ft. high by 15 ft. wide. The chancel | on the north-west angle of the church. Another | 
gable will be about three times as high as the | door at the north end also admits to the build. | 
two-storied houses adjoining. The architects are | ing, near the vestry and organ-chamber. The 
Messrs. Medland Taylor and Henry Taylor. walls are built of native stone, with Box dress- | 
Kildale, in Cleveland.—The Church of St. | ings, the interior being faced with Farley stone. 
Cuthbert, at Kildale, in Cleveland, has been re- | The church is heated by Messrs. Haden & Sons’ | 
built, and re-opened for divine service. The old | hot-air apparatus ; and the stained-glass windows | 
fabric, now demolished and supplanted by the | are by Horwood, Brothers, of Frome. Messrs. 
present structure, was very old and dilapidated. . : 
At first it was thought that it might be restored | tractors; and the whole cost (including the 
and enlarged, and, as it consisted only of a nave | schools in the rear) has been 5,000). 
and chancel, that a north aisle might be added,| Shefield.—A new Wesleyan Chapel is about 
and some portions of the chancel repaired. Mr. | to be built at Ran Moor, Sheffield, from designs 
G. F. Jones, of York, architect, received instruc-| by Mr. John D. Webster, architect, Sheffield, 
tions to this extent merely, but he found that| which were selected in a limited competition. 

















coloured slates—green and purple—and the 
gables will be capped with wrought-iron finials 
decorated in colour and gold. The windows 
have drip-stone terminations carved. The inte- 
rior length of the chapel is 60 ft., including the 
apse and lobby, and is 37 ft. 6 in. wide, clear of 
the walls. From the floor-line to the wall-plate 
is 21 ft., and the pitch of the roof is 28 ft., thus 
giving a total height of 49 ft. On either side of 
the apse there are minister’s and deacons’ ves- 
tries, the dimensions of the former being 12 ft. 
by 7 ft., and of the latter 13 ft. by 12 ft. Under- 
neath the chapel are school-room, class-rooms, 
and Jadies’ vestry, approached from the street by 
an open door-way and steps on the south-side of 
the building. The school-room will accommo- 
date about 250 children, and is 37 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. 
The class-rooms are 15 ft. by 12 ft., and the 
ladies’ vestry 11 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. The height 
of these rooms on the basement-floor is 12 ft. 
There are all other conveniences on this floor, 
including a boiler-room, 10 ft. by 10 ft., in which 
is placed the warming apparatus, by Bright, of 
Carmarthen, for heating the chapel in winter. 
The open space on either side of the porch will 
be enclosed with iron palisading. The building, 
which will accommodate about 400 persons, is 
constructed of local and Forest stone, from the 
contractor’s own quarry, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The contract was 1,600/.; but there are 
certain extras which will bring up the amount 
to about 1,7001. or 1,7501. Mr. Durke, of Cin- 
derford, is the contractor; and the architect is 
Mr. B. Lawrence, of Newport. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lincoln Cathedral.—A stained-glass window is 
in course of erection in this cathedral to the 
memory of the late Chancellor Bird. The 
medallions represent God’s revelation under 
three dispensations—Life in Christ, Out of Sin 
and Death, Through Substitution and Sacrifice. 
The two cinquefoils contain representations of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the three large lights, 
which contain three medallions, are devoted to 
the following subjects:—The Expulsion from 
Paradise, the Sacrifice of Abel, the Translation 


Light & Smith, of Chippenham, were the con- | of Enoch, the Tower of Babel, the Sacrifice of 


Abraham, the Translation of Elijah, the Adora- 
tion, Gethsemane, and the Supper at Emmaus. 
The window, which is the gift of Mr. Samuel 
Hanson, of London, is the work of a N uremburg 
firm. 

Loversall Church.—A stained-glass window, 
which has been purchased by subscription by 


Paar ; neal : f 
the walle were so dilapidated, and the stracture | Accommodation is provided for 300 or more numerous friends, in memory of the late Mr. 


generally so decayed, that any attempt to patch | adults, with a gallery for children. 


Simpson, of Loversall, has just been placed in the 


it up would be a waste of money. Shortly after} Ross.—The new Congregational Church has chapel of Loversall Church. ‘The window is by 


plans and drawings were prepared for a new| been so far completed as to admit of being 
edifice the arrangements were completed for the | opened for divine service. The church is erected 
building of the new church, whose style of archi-| on a new site in the Gloucester-road, the old 








Messrs. Ward & Hughes. 


Whitchurch Church.—Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
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of Scho-square, have recently completed in this |them out. The building is arranged to accom- 
old church a window, which has been erected | modate thirty children, and there will be a mas- 
by their surviving children to the memory of|ter’s house, with parlour, sitting-room, and 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Churton. The architec-| three bed-rooms, &c. The whole is built of 
ture of the edifice is of the Roman type; and a| stone, from the Stiperstones range, and local 
semicircular-headed window, measuring 22 ft.| brick. The bell-turret will be covered with 
6 in. by 8 ft., on the south side, has been filled | bright red tiles, and the roofs with blue and 
with painted glass of the sixteenth-century | purple slates. It is proposed to introduce some 
character, treated with large-sized figures, the | stained glass into the windows of the school- 
costumes of which are executed with a view of | room, the work of a member of the Scott family. 
representing the Biblical period. There are two | There will be a bronze bell, which will occupy 
subjects: that above the gallery is the “ Meeting |the turret. The cost of the building will be 
of Jacob and Joseph in Egypt;” the subject | about 4001. At a comparatively short distance 
below is the “ Death-bed of Jacob.” The orna- | from the school a new parsonage-house is to be 
mental portion is characteristic, and a jewelled | erected, of which Mr. Smalman Smith is also the 
border surrounds the whole. architect. It will be built of the materials of the 
locality, viz., selected Norbury stone, and loca! 
brick inside. The walls of the upper floor wil! 
be of brick externally, arcaded with white Staf- 
fordshire bricks. The roof will be of tiles. The 
cost will be about 1,6001. 

Louth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
building for the Grammar School of King 
Edward VI., Louth, has been laid. The site of 
the new building, now in course of erection, is 
Gozzett, of Woodham Walter, builder, from/at the back of the old school, which is still 
designs by Mr. C. Pertwee, of Chelmsford, | standing. The school proper is to be built quite 
architect. The building is of white brick, re-| back to the boundary-wall of the playground : 
lieved with yellow bands and niches, the win- | the old school will then be pulled down, so that 
dow and door-openings having circular heads, | there will be a considerable open space in front 
and the general character of the architecture |of the new building, which will front School- 
being Romanesque. On the ground-floor is a| house-lane. Several blocks of old buildings, at 
school-room, 70 ft. by 30 ft., capable of accom-|the corner of School-house-lane and fronting 
modating 400 children, and 100 in a gallery at | Gospel-gate, have been taken down, and the 
the end. Opening out of this room are five | Bede-houses are being erected where they stood. 
class-rooms for boys, each affording space for 
twelve to fifteen scholars; also a senior class- 
room for about twenty persons. At the end of 
the school-room are two class-rooms for girls, 
and an infant school-room, 22 ft. by 14 ft., for 
100 children ; also a kitchen or heating-appara-| 4 Tyeatise on Lathes and Turning. By W. H. 
tus room, and other conveniences. A stone! Nozrucorr. London: Longmans, Green, & 
staircase at the end of the school-room near the; (Co, 1868, 


rirls’ entrance, leads to four girls’ class-rooms | ; ? f 
a accommodating inteues to fifteen | THE treatise under notice contains & good deal 
in each room. All these rooms open direct into | of practical information as to plain turning in 
the gallery. The large room is 21 ft. high to| all its simpler and less expensive forms, as well 

1e g vy. 21 ft. hig 
plate, and about 28 ft. in centre, and has a semi- | 85 ©? the more elaborate work of advanced 
practisers of the art. The volume is confined to 


open roof with arched trusses, the timbers being lusning a6 3: otiein, ond denuel eel aa. 
Indeed, the author thinks that any 


stained and varnished. All the rooms are lined | 1. *""" 

round 4 ft. in height with dado boarding, and | historically. Indes — 

are fitted up with proper seats, benches, and | historical disquisition on an art which is essen- 
hat-rails. The whole will be heated in winter | tilly modern, would be useless ; and almost all 
with warm air, upon the plan of Mr. Allaway, of | he says on this subject is that doubtless the 
Manchester, engineer. The class-rooms will be | modern lathe may have originated in the ancient 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chelmsford.—The new London-road Indepen- 
dent Sunday-schools have been opened, in con- 
nexion with the New-road chapel. These schools 
have been erected opposite the Cloisters, by Mr. 








Books Receiver. 





lighted with starlight burners, and the large | 
school-room by three corona gaslights. The) 
stonework has been executed by Mr. Wray, and 
the painting, &c., by Mr. H. Tanner. The total 
cost, including purchase of site, has been 
2,5121. 
Tynenouth.—The chief stone of Tynemouth 
Priory National Schools has been laid by the 
Duke of Northumberland. The site is at the 
north end of the village. Their cost will be 
2,0001., and a deficiency of 5001. remains to be 
raised. The schools are designed by Messrs. 
Austin & Johnson, of Newcastle, in the Early 
Pointed style of architecture. Considerable 
progress has been made in their erection. The 
present arrangement of the ground-floor is T-| 
shaped, comprising a large room, 48 ft. by 25 ft., 
to be used for girls and infants; and, at right 
angles to this, a boys’) school, 51 ft. by 19 ft., 
with class-rooms, lavatories, &c. It is intended 
hereafter to erect a room for the girls similar 
to that of the boys’, and so to bring the building 
into the form of the letter H. The boys’ school 
and class-rooms are lighted by windows with 
geometrical tracery, and by plain lancets; the 
large room by lancet windows, with rose windows 
above them, treated as dormers. A spirelet, 
containing a bell, will be placed on the roof. 
The arrangements for heating and ventilation 
will be complete. The buildings are of local 
sandstone, with bands of red stone from Pen- 
rith. The site contains an area of an acre, and 
was presented by the Duke of Northumberland. 
It will be surrounded by appropriate wall and 
iron railing, and is bounded on three sides by 
new roads in course of formation on this part of 
his Grace’s estate. The contractors for the 
several works are Messrs. T. Alexander, mason ; 
J. & W. Lowrey, carpenters; T. Sanderson & 
Co., slaters ; Wilkinson & Co., plasterers ; 
Mather & Armstrong, plumbers; Donkin, iron- 
founder; and Richardson & Co., painters. 
Ratlinghope.—The foundation-stone of a new 
district school has been laid here. Mr. Smalman 
Smith, of Stourbridge, prepared the plans, and 


potter’s wheel, and that whether the crude 
principle were derived from the ancient Greek 
or the aboriginal savage is a matter of little or 
no moment to us. 





VARIORUM. 


* Eleventh Report of the Vestry of the Parish 
of Chelsea. 1866-7.” Printed by Bell, 133, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 1868. This voluminous 
report has been printed under the authority of 
the vestry. The volume comprises upwards of 
400 pages octavo; but the report proper fills 
only about fifty of these pages, all the rest being 
an Appendix, containing documents of various 
kinds, statistical tables, correspondence, &c. 
There is nothing calling here for special remark. 





Miscellanen, 


Tae CHARTER-HOUSE.—The project for widen- 
ing Wilderness-row from Goswell-street to St. 
John-street, involving the use of land appertain- 
ing to the Charter-house estate, is about to be 
carried out. 


Lynn Docx.—The Government have con- 
sented to advance the 20,0001. authorised to be 
raised on debentures in aid of the share-capital 
of this scheme. The advance is made under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament for the pro- 
motion of such public works, and on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Kendal, C.E., who has in- 
spected them on behalf of the Admiralty, and 
reported favourably of them. It is intended (and 
the contracting parties have agreed) to vary the 
original design for the dock, by making the slope 
of the sides steeper, and facing them with con- 
crete blocks, instead of concrete laid on the 
slopes. The estimated additional cost is 2,2001., 
and the effect will be to give an additional acre 
of water area, besides more space for warehouses, 
&c. The works are making considerable pro- 

















Mr. T. Cooke, builder, of Crifden, is carrying 


gress. 


Tue Evecrric OrGAN.—THE electricorgan from 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury-lane, is being erected 
at the Polytechnic Institution, above the pro. 
scenium in the great theatre. Messrs. Bryceson 
have to construct a large and powerful electric 
organ to suit the requirements of Her Majesty’s 
Opera, Haymarket, now being rebuilt after the 
fire, and which will be re-opened next season. 


One Resvutt or Hicu Fares.—On Saturday 
last Messrs. Richardson, Slade, & Ellison enter. 
tained the whole of the men in their employ, at 
Caterham. A long day of fifteen hours wag 
passed in voe pleasantcst manner, in the plea- 
santest part of Surrey. Owing to the rise in 
railway fares, the journey to and fro was made 
by road, which proved much more agreeable, 
and was cheaper than the same journey by rail. 


DANGEROUS STATE OF A SUSPENSION Brince at 
Cuester.—The suspension bridge across the 
Dee, and leading to Queen’s Park, has been 
found to be defective, and not safe in its present 
state. Messrs. Bryan Johnson, engineer, and 
Richard Davies, city surveyor, have examined it, 
and they say in their report,— 

“The men chains are fastened direct to the arch. 
| castings and column heads, and there is no provision 
|made for any movement of the chains which may arise 
| from either expansion and contraction by the weather, or 
| by the swinging motion produced by people passing over 

it. In consequence of the above omission the upper por- 
tions of the columns have gradually given way, and now 
‘lean towards the river, while the lower halves of the 
| columns being in connexion with the roadway are still 
upright. We applied a plumb-line to the columns, and 
found some of them as much as 4} in. out of the perpen- 
dicular, and none less thaa 24 in. We recommend that 
| these two points be at once put right, and this can be 
| done without much trouble. We also wish to record our 
| opinion that at no time should a great number of people 
| be allowed on the bridge at the same time,”’ 


| Mr. Mallison, of Manchester, the owner of the 
_bridge, has been written to, and his earliest 
attention requested. As this is a bridge much 
/used by the Chester public, meantime the police 
have instructions to prevent crowding upon it. 





Rust’s MaTERIAL FoR Decorative PurrosEs.— 
| A company is being formed to bring into use 
| Mr. Jesse Rust’s “ manufacture of a material for 
decorative purposes, by melting glass and sand 
together in a furnace, with the addition of 
metallic oxides, and moulding the same into the 
requisite forms.” The promoters claim that it 
is an almost indestractible material, which, while 
lending itself gracefully to every form of mural 
ornamentation, provides a substance for mosaic 
flooring, which must tend to introdace more 
generally among us that form of pavement. It 
is stated that the material can be sold 1s. a yard 
cheaper than coloured clay tiles, and yet produce 
a profit of 50 per cent. to the manufacturers at 
even the present working expenses. 

‘The profit to be made on the polished material will 
appear from the following figures, The price of a 9-inch 
bogs in polished granite ranges from 23s. to 25s.; in 
polished marble, from 18s. to 20s. In the patent material 
& 9-inch boss, as hard as granite, and with all the ap- 
pearance of marble, can be manufactured at a cost of 5s., 
which includes the present extravagant item of 3s, for 
polishing, which charge, in the event of complete wor ks 
being established, could be reduced to one half. A 
@-inch boss therefore of the patent material sold at 
128. 6d. would show the enormous profit of 150 per cent, 
on the present cost of manufacture.” 


Tue Sussex Arcu#oLocicaL Society.—This 
year the Sussex Archeological Society visited 
Rotherfield and Mayfield. It rained the whole 
day, and the meeting was by no means 80 
numerous as it would otherwise have been. At 
Rotherfield Church Mr. Mark Antony Lower 
read a paper on Rotherfield. Mr. Durrant 
Cooper pointed out various alterations which. 
had from time to time been made in the edifice ; 
and the company then went to Mayfield, about 
three miles from Rotherfield. The church was 
first visited, and afterwards Mayfield Palace. 
Ia the great hall of this building Mr. Darrant 
Cooper read a paper on the “ Antiquities and 
Archwology of Mayfield.” It was originally 
intended to visit and inspect the ancient houses 
in the town; but the rain ruled it otherwise, 
and the majority of the party proceeded at once 
to the school-room, where several relics of 
autiquity, lent for the occasion, were viewed. 
The general meeting for business was held in 
the school-room, and was presided over by the 
Rev. E. Turner, of Maresfield. Four new mem- 
bers wereelected. The dinner took place in the 
society’s marquee, which was erected in the 
grounds adjoining the parsonage. About 230 
tickets had been taken; but very little over 
half of that number sat down. Umbrellas had 
to be resorted to for protection even under the 
canvas of the marquee. Lord Colchester pre- 





sided, 





